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PREFACE, 



Tun contentfl of tMs treatise are offered as the result of many years close obser- 
vation of children, both in their healthy and normal condition, and when suf- 
fering under their numerous and diversified ailments. 

Not alone the wider fields of study afforded by the Children's Hospital in 
our own metropolis, as also the Hdpital pour les Enfans Malades, Paris, with se- 
veral subsequent years of private practice; but that far more valuable, though less 
extended sphere, my own nursery, have been the fertile sources, from which I 
have garnered up the chief subject matter of the following pages. From constant 
contact with children in every stage of their growth and development — by 
night, as well as by day — during the silence of sleep, and the hours of wakeful- 
ness — in health and in sickness — opportimities of practical study have been 
afforded me, as can hardly be commanded under any other circumstances; and 
in the course of my readings and observations, it has ^long been my habit, to 
commit to paper, every fact and incident I considered of real utility. Especially 
has it been my custom to note down, as they occurred to me, observations 
connected with the management of in^ts and children, in which, from the 
opportunities afforded me of judging, I conceived there was room for improvement. 

The true province of the medical man is assuredly as much that of pre- 
venting disease by every available means, as removing or alleviating it when 
present; ai\d who will deny that the former object is not the more elevated and 
useful of the two? By no arts and appliances, can this be more certainly 
effectuated, than in laying the foundation of health and probable longevity at 
the very outset of life — on the threshold, as it were, of existence—when the 
bodily powers, together with the mental manifestations, are plastic and more 
capable of being moulded by the hand of choice or necessity. When it is con- 
sidered that the comfort and happiness of an entire life may be jeopardized by 
the ignorance of those who have the guardianship of its tender opening years, 
this prevision and forethought becomes the ostensible duty, and especial 
requirement, of those in whom confidence is placed. That this subject — 
the management of children and new-bom infants, par eofceUence — has not 
received, on the part of medical teachers and students, that attention due to 
its magnitude and importance, as regards both its present and future results, 
will, I think, be admitted; and it seems an anomaly in the curriculum of an 
otherwise scientific and systematic education that ought not to exist: for surely 
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no valid reason can be adduced, "why the diseases of children, and collaterallf 
those of women, should be in most instances, nearly, and in many altogether 
disregarded by both teachers and pupils, who nevertheless evince very laudable 
assiduity in the more manipulative studies — ^anatomy and surgery — simply to 
qualify themselves for the performance of operations that may possibly never 
occur to them, and the ability to perform which is, at any rate, tolerably sure 
not to be required at the outset of a young man's career in practice. 

Not to all men is given the tact to prescribe for, or the acumen to detect, the 
character of disease among children when first seen, even when probably ready 
detection and prompt remedy may make the important difference between speedy 
recovery and speedy death. Again, the application to which a student may have 
8ubmiti;ed himself to attain skill as an operator, or to become imbued with the 
more striking facts of anatomy and physiology ; to be learned in the most 
recent and most generally accepted appliances, medical or surgical, as adapted to 
adults, highly useful and important as they may be for their several purposes ; 
are often, comparatively, of little value, when his services are in demand among 
infants and children. Moreover, although a medical man should be equal to any of 
the thousand possible emergencies, and to the competent treatment of all cases 
whether medical or surgical, in every branch of his profession; yet, often is the 
individual, so educated and so accomplished, "weighed in the balance and found 
wanting;" and he who by his previous application has become so competent 
to the details of manipulative surgery, yet must begin, de novo as it were, 
a fresh career of study and observation, ere he can safely undertake the 
diseases of childhood, protean in their shapes, rapid in their course, and too 
often fatal in their termination. 

The necessity for a popular work of this nature, has repeatedly suggested 
itself to me, while witnessing the prevailing absence of that essential knowledge 
of which every woman should be careful to possess herself, before incurring the 
responsibilities of maternity. Instances almost innumerable, must have oc- 
curred in the experience of every medical practitioner at all largely engaged in 
the midwifery department of his profession, of women who have passed through 
their girlhood to marriage, and motherhood, with but little interest in what is 
actually involved in the latter condition; as though they imagined the peculiar 
and special knowledge, then most desirable, came by intuition, and were con- 
sequently therefore in no way qualified for their gravest of all responsibilities, 
either by reading, inquiry, observation, or experience. This too, at the very 
time when, of all others, even a rudimentary acquaintance with the laws of in- 
fant life and health, so essential to the due fulfilment of their new duties, would 
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have been of paramount service. How often has a young mother found to her 
sorrow, that had she been acquainted- with only a portion of the information 
conveyed by these pages — alas! then too late — her now lost darling might per- 
chance have been spared to her: for ajs surely as that the far larger proportion of 
the children who die are the victims of ignorance and mismanagement, so the 
majority are, from their birth, endowed with health and stamina conducive to a 
longer existence. 

Neither is this treatise written in censure, but in sympathy; for none 
but a parent can feel the poignancy, and bitter grief of such afflictions ; nor 
is it possible for other than a parent to appreciate its deep sorrows and never 
ending regrets, softened only by the ever present consolation, that in dying thus 
early tiiese dear ones are "taken away from the evil to come," and ''of such is 
the kingdom of heaven." On the other hand, it has often been my happiness to 
witness the look of mingled fear, wonder, gratitude, in tlie countenance of 'the 
young mother— whose offspring, after the advent of a startling fit or sudden 
convulsion has just returned to consciousness ; or after the wearying exhaustion 
of some lingering disorder has emerged from a period of danger more or less im- 
minent — ^possibly from the very brink of death — to mark the silent prayer to 
that Omnipotence which "neither slumbereth nor sleepeth;" that over- ruling 
Providence without whose knowledge, not even a sparrow falleth to the ground;^ 
and without whose aid the rarest skill, the tenderest care, and the most judi- 
ciously selected remedies will be in vain. 

Every practitioner, who has had much experience in the treatment of children, 
must also have been struck with the too prevalent ignorance of even the com- 
monest laws of hygiene, as regards these little members of the community : so 
much have I been impressed with this fact that 1 have been led to hope the present 
work may be of some slight service. Useful as I therefore trust it will be found 
by many persons, it is now presented to the public; and earnestly do I hope it 
will be received in the same spirit in which it is offered. The responsibility of 
imparting knowledge is, I fear, not sufficiently felt by those whose opportunities 
of observation afford greater facilities for its acquisition; and although I have no 
doubt that some will think, with truth, the present treatise could have been done 
more effectually by others, this is no argument for its being left altogether unat- 
tempted. Were I to wait, till my little work approached nearer perfection, or 
even to attain what might reasonably be required of it, the probabilities are 
against its ever seeing the light. I have striven as far as possible to avoid 
ambiguity; and as it was principally concocted, during the brief leisure afforded 
by the constantly recurring engagements of a daily increasing private practice; 
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besides the responsibilities of certain appointments, that inyolved the oversight of 
multitudes of patients of all ages, and in every condition of sickness; it is hoped 
these considerations will fovourably influence the reader^ and mitigate the 
censure of criticism. 

Onerous as are such duties, they have their compensations ; bringing one as 
they do in daily contact with sickness and suffering among children as well as 
adults ; and affording opportunities of witnessing the various phases of disease, 
of every kind and degree, not by two's and three's merely, but by scores, and 
sometimes by himdreds, within a brief period; of noticing for example at one andT 
the same time, the same malady in every stage of its progress, from the earliest 
manifestation of disorder, to its termination in recovery or death. Nor is this 
all, for facilities are also afforded of testing simultaneously, on a large scale, the 
relative value of the various modes of treatment in vogue, and thus often dis- 
proving by observation and experiment, those chimeras promulgated from wild 
and ill-considered theories, unsupported as they too frequently are, by* the valid 
experience of the sick room. 

At the end of the work will be found a Hst of the different authors, whose 
standard productions I have consulted; and at the risk of being considered in- 
vidious, there is one book in particular ("The Diseases of Infants and Mothers," 
by Dr. Ballard), to which I would draw the attention of Medical Practitioners, 
as containing, in small compass, more common sense, and sound practical 
experience in some very common ailments, than many volumes of far more pre- 
tentious title and magnitude. 

I must not conclude without acknowledging my obligations to my friend 
J. J. Sewbll, Esq., to whose matured judgment and extensive experience I 
have been indebted for many valuable suggestions. 



14, Eaton Place, 

BmoHTON, 18d6. 
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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 

From the tables contained in a recent Report of the Registrar General, 
it is shewn that two in every five of the deaths that occur annually in this 
country, were of children under five pears of age; that above half op 

THESE HAD SCAECELY SEEN THE LIGHT, AND NONE WITNESSED A EETUEN 

OF THEIR BIRTHDAY. Why, and from what cause, this excessive mor- 
tality among infants? since, if we except the inherited, and the acute 
diseases of childhood, they are as a rule, almost exempt from those 
multifarious influences, that give rise to disease and ultimately cause 
death, at maturer years. It is the more striking, when it is considered 
that the great bulk of disorders arising from vice, dissipation, and its 
contingencies among adults, which enter so largely and prominently into 
the category of causes in the columns of the Registrar's Report, are 
unknown among the infantile population. 

In another record, the per-centage of infant deaths is given as 43 
to 45 — ^thus nearly half the number of children are ushered into the world, 
merely to perish! This statement is really startling. The annual sacri- 
fice of infant Ufe in this country, is frightful in its magnitude j and the 
more to be deplored, the further we investigate the reasons, and discover 
that in the vast majority, the deaths originated from causes that might 
reasonably be considered avoidable — ^such for eiample as atmospheric 
impurity, from the absence or inefficiency of sanitary measures; mis- 
management as to diet, regimen, &c., both which exert their pernicious 
influences, in infancy and childhood, with much greater fatality than in 
adult Kfe, and for reasons sufficiently obvious, since in young subjects 
the susceptibility to injury from all causes tending to abridge Kfe, is 
necessarily greater inversely to the age of the child; and heUce it is, 
that in densely-populated neighbourhoods, the mortality among children 
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is much larger than in roral and otherwise healthier districts — ^in which^ 
as a rnle^ children who are bom in sound condition^ would seldom or 
never be really ill, were they correctly managed. So uniformly is this 
the case, that when attacked by sickness, it is almost invariably found to 
be the result of error, on the part of those who have their superin- 
tendence. 

In alluding to the inherited and acute diseases of childhood, as for 
example, hereditary debility, or other constitutional peculiarities implying 
want or deficiency of stamina, among the former; and certain of the 
eruptive diseases, as measles, scarlatina, &c., as well as the more serious 
inflammatory affections, pneumonia (inflammation of the lungs), bron- 
chitis, &c. among the latter, I wish it not to be inferred, that I regard 
such complaints as in no degree amenable to, or under the influence of 
judicious hygienic measures. On the contrary, it is surprising to how 
large an extent we are enabled (knowing the latency of the evil), to 
rectify the tendency to debility in the one set of cases, by recourse to 
systematic training on the part of the parent, even long anterior to the 
birth of the infant, when often from the inexperience of the mother, the 
seeds are sown, that produce in the offspring fiiture disease of body, or 
poverty of constitution. Few mistakes are more common and serious 
among females, than those that regard the natural frmction of child- 
bearing as a sort of diseased condition, or abnormal process, to be 
counteracted by an almost entire change in their previous habits — ^by 
the indulgence in various absurd fancies, under the plea of their being 
natural; — ^by the imbibition of much more food and drink than usual, 
pnder the erroneous impression of it being necessary both for mother and 
child. These means, however, have a direct tendency to mischief— in 
heating the blood, and otherwise encouraging a plethoric and lethargic 
condition, alike perilous to both; in all probability fostering, as a curse 
for after years, those very evils such formula are specifically intended to 
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avoid. These facts are not sufficiently con^idered^ nor allowed their due 
importance^ otherwise inherited diseases and their baneful concomitants^ 
would be less frequent^ than unhappily they are now found to be. 

How often may a scrofulous or consumptive tendency in the off- 
springs arise from the occurrence of conception when one or other, or 
both, of the parents were recovering from certain debilitating diseases. 
So also may epilepsy and idiotcy be frequently traced to the intemperance 
of one or both parents; and it is equally certain that under favouring 
circumstances, pulmonary diseases are transmitted by the gouty and 
rheumatic — showing most convincingly, the great, nay, the absolute 
necessity, where such disease or predisposition exists, that judicious 
remedial or preventive measures should be commenced, even hefore the 
birth of the offspring. Were such a plan more generally adopted, far 
fewer would be the instances of bereaved mothers; Rachels '^weeping 
''for their children, and refusing to be comforted because they are not.'' 
The heart throbs with sympathy, and the eyes dim with sadness, for such 
mourners, whose grief is the more to be deplored, as in many, and indeed 
in most instances it might have been averted. 

It is however with a view to the diminution of mortaliiy among 
otherwise viable infants and children, that these remarks are more 
specially adapted, in order to correct as far as possible, those errors of 
management still too prevalent in the nursery, by popularizing such 
information as should be possessed by every one — ^whether mother or 
nurse — ^who has, or is likely to have the care and grave responsi- 
bility of children. That it is a matter of vital importance to rear and 
train these little beings, as well for time as for eternity, only those can 
know who have felt its weight. As in the one case, so in the other; by 
beginning our efforts at the very foundation, we shall more surely realize 
our purpose, not only in diminishing the mortality among infants and 
children, but in preventing untold misery, both physical and mental, in 
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after years. Such it is confidently hoped^ will be the result of more 
extended and correct notions in reference to nursery government; for we 
all well enough know^ that successfiil practice^ within reasonable limits^ 
is often more dependant upon good nursing and other hygienic con- 
ditions^ than upon the most scientific treatment; and that were the 
reputation of medical men dependant upon the results of their prescrip- 
tions merely^ where these adjuncts of health are even partially dis- 
regarded^ many of the brightest stars among them would be sadly 
dimmed. 

When we reflect on the enormous mortality of the first few weeks 
of life, or if we regard the periods of pregnancy, parturition and 
nursing, from the child's point of view — ^in other words, with the 
interests of the child prominently before us — ^we cannot fail to notice the 
prevailing absence of really essential information on such all-important 
matters, as those relating to the rearing of healthy oflPspring; yet how 
simple, if only seriously undertaken and properly conducted. I think it 
will be conceded, that such knowledge cannot become too general, or too 
widely disseminated; and whatever sanitary measures may be urged and 
adopted, in order to the general welfare, none more heartily commends 
itself than the unceasing, sisterly, angel-like eflPorts of the Ladies' 
Sanitary Association — ^little talked of, and noiseless in its efltorts — ^which 
has long been "doing good by stealth,'' and many of whose kind- 
hearted members — ^honour to them — ^make their influence felt in this 
town, in removing or alleviating distress, and ^greatly reducing the 
amount of suffering incidental to the classes whose welfare it seeks to 
promote. Still> these labours have reference more especially to those, who 
from their more advanced age and greater constitutional stamina, are 
less obnoxious to those influences, that tell with most trying effect on 
the delicate organization of infancy and childhood. There is no denying 
therefore, that in infancy, "the threshold of life;" it becomes doubly 
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binding upon us not to sow the seeds of future disease and misery^ 
by any mismanagement of our own^ at a period so critical. 

Far be it from me to under-rate in any degree the vast utility of 
sanitary, and the many other beneficient measures, having for their 
ultimate aim the amelioration of the condition of those, who from 
poverty and wretchedness and ignorance — are not in a position to assist 
themselves, unaided by their more fortunate fellows — such philanthropy 
is assuredly a mission most sacred — a labour of love — deserving of every 
encouragement here, as it will certainly find its reward hereafter. 
That well-known axiom '^cleanliness is next to godliness,^' has offcen led 
me to think that much of the time, energy, and influence expended by 
District Visitors, and other good kind well-meaning individuals, in 
teaching and expounding the minutisB of the law and the gospel to the 
poor, and to their children, might often be far more profitably employed 
in inculcating sanitary precepts — the obvious laws of washing, purifying, 
ventilating, &c., essential to health and comfort; and the infringement 
of which — as they must daily witness in their domiciliary visitations 
— are surely followed by misery, disease and death.* 

Prevention is a mighty power for good; and unless backed by 
strictest cleanliness, I have little faith in the permanency of any amelio- 
ration that such messengers of mercy may seem to accomplish; the ready 



* An admirable series of tracts is issued by the Ladies' Sanitary Association — 
"How to manage a baby," "Health of mothers," "The worth of fresh air," 
"The power of soap and water," &c. of which I have distributed numbers among the 
poor, and which I think if judiciously circulated by those who are in the habit of 
visiting them, would lead to much ultimate good, in the correction of many of the 
errors rife among this class, for want only of knowing better. The existence of this 
excellent Society, which has been for some time past silently extending its serrices of 
mercy, is not sufficiently kno\\'u among those who would be too happy to lend their 
aid, either in purse or person, in promoting its great work of amelioration among the 
persons and families of the deserring poor. 
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sympathy^ the kind word^ the radiant smile^ with which their presence is 
announced; the wine and other welcome presents from the same bountifiil 
source, are all most admirable, and their value fully understood by their 
ready recipients, with whom naturally enough it is a point of honour, 
as far as words go, to express their appreciation — ^but with me, the tine- 
qua^non should in every case be cleanliness^ pure and simple; soap and 
water being readily-come-at-able agents, that in many instances are 
far more conducive to health, than all the soup and soft words that can 
be dispensed by the gentlest, fairest, and most liberal of these Lady 
BountiAils. 

In no stage of life may preventive measures be adopted with more 
permanent effect, than in early in&ncy and childhood, when cateris 
paribus by timely care, may be laid the foundation of a vigorous and 
happy ibture. On no one more than the physician, falls the responsi- 
bility of aiding and furthering this vital object, in every possible way; 
especially by inculcating rules of correct training, and the right manage- 
ment of infants and children, on every occasion where opportunity offers. 
In this way perchance, may he be mainly instrumental in securing 
a life of health and comparative happiness to many, who, but for such 
services as he, perhaps more than any other, has it in his power to ren- 
der, might have dragged on an existence of weakness, decay and misery, 
the sure end of which, is premature senility, and untimely death. 

Not alone should the medical adviser be ready and competent to 
wrestle with disease and death in their protean forms, and be in himself 
the realization^)f the ideal of Homer, 

^'A wise Physician, skill'd onr wounds to heal. 
Is more than armies to the public weal," 

but be possessed of that power — ^that true knowledge of life and its re- 
quirements — ^which may set aside the necessity^ of his dearly-acquired 
practical skill. 
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Thus may be written the history of thousands upon thousands; so 
truly may we stamp upon the highly-impressible organization of the 
young and delicate life committed to our training — ^life-long health or 
disease^ with their concomitants^ happiness or misery^ according as we 
follow out the dictates of nature, or set at defiance all the laws and 
teachings of physiology — a very moderate acquaintance with which, in 
its broad and practical outlines, would suffice to indicate the salutary 
path. The total neglect among the widely-extended subjects of study, 
of the laws that regulate the movements and the varied functions of 
the animal body (more especially of the human frame), is most repre- 
hensible. Even the beasts of the field, in some respects are better cared 
for; their comforts more fiilly studied, and their organization better 
understood, with the laws which regulate their vital functions, than are 
those of our own species. The gardener, among our tender exotics and 
delicate botanic specimens, finds it essential for their due growth, 
propagation and thriving vigour, to study their internal organization, 
their structure, and their fdnctions. How much more then is it 
necessary, that those to whom the care of that still more tender and 
interesting plant, the human infant, is submitted, should have a reasonable 
intimacy with the great physiological phenomena which regulate and 
concentrate its economy. Then let us be up and stirring: let no labour 
daunt us — ^no difficulties prevent. 
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^^The mother's breast is an infant's birthright^ and suckling a sacred 
''duty/' was an axiom of the late Dr. Davis; and so deeply is the 
health and happiness — ^present and foture — of the child^ involved in 
what should constitute the mother's keenest pleasure^ that the true 
standard of infantile healthy is hardly to be attained without the elabo- 
rated nutriment — ^Nature's perfect type of food — ^furnished by her own 
bosom; and nothing more than which^ will ever be necessary^ in other 
than very exceptional cases of diseasCji or other abnormality on the part 
of mother or infant. Such cases do unfortunately sometimes occur; 
though in these no system of artificial feedings — ^however well-selected — 
can ever be regarded^ as otherwise than a very grave deviation from the 
wise order of nature. Any protracted departure from this natural and 
delightful process of nutrition, for the first few months of life, will 
almost certainly be attended with jeopardy to the child; yet has this mo- 
mentous truth often to be explained, reiterated, and almost enforced 
by medical men, to counteract an error that too frequently origioates 
from the unworthiest motives, viz: mere personal convenience on the 
part of the mother. Hardly does she deserve that honoured name, 
when she can assign no better reason for cruelly depriving her tender, 
helpless offspring, of the nourishment so merciftdly provided for its 
sustenance and comfort, at just that period, when it is most salutary 
and needful. 

''It is more particularly in the higher circles" writes Dr. CoNquEST, 
"that mothers neglect their obvious duty, and deprive themselves of so 
"high a gratification; but it is not confined to that class of women. 
" Too many women, who bear the name of mother, are so wedded to 
"gaiety and dissipation, that rather than forego other pleasures, they 
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''will neglect their infants, and pennit them to pine for want. Surely 
''such parents must possess hearts divested of maternal feeling, and 
"destitute of every natural sensation. How cruel is the conduct of that 
"woman, whose vigour of body and freedom from disease, admit of her 
"nursing, and who, nevertheless, either brings up her child by hand, or 
"commits it to the care of a hired nurse. Doubly does she violate the 
"law of nature; firstly, in neglecting her own offspring; secondly, in 
"monopolizing, through her cruel weakness, another mother, who would 
"have had the superintendence of her own infant, wherewith to engrocfs 
"all her attention, and which indisputably had a prior claim on her 
"solicitude. That unworthy fear of the fatigue and confinement, which 
"to a certain extent necessarily accompany suckling, should prevail over 
"the dictates of sense, and stifle the natural feelings; or that a short 
"trial of weeks and days, or that some trifling complication, some acci- 
"dental circumstance, should cause the attempt to be abandoned; are, 
"unhappily too common events. But it does appear most extraordinary, 
"that what can be borne by the poor woman, overwhelmed with toil, 
"should be insupportable to the rich woman, with all the comforts and 
"affluences of wealth, to relieve her of everything tiresome and dis- 
"agreeable in the management and rearing of her infant. Whilst the 
"one is necessarily, by reason of her poverty, compelled to minister to 
"her child at all hours, and to sacrifice her sleep, the other may have the 
"child brought to her occasionally during the night, and have any other 
"assistance she requires.'' 

Far too often alas ! for our national morality, are the feelings of 
medical men — ^themselves, probably, the fathers of families — ^harrowed by 
the tmwelcome spectacle of infants (in health up to the time when they 
were ruthlessly deprived of their own birthright, to make way for a 
foster child,) gradually pining away, and ultimately dying, emaciated, 
starved, robbed of their own natural food, on which the more fortunate 
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Qhild of their richer neighbour^ is flourishing and fattening. English 
mothers may^ in this respect^ learn a profitable lesson from more bar- 
barous nations^ among whom such inhumanity is unheard of. The 
Chinese for example — of whatever rank — deem it disgraceftd^ and un- 
natural^ for a mother to delegate to a hireling so palpable a duty — ^to 
say nothing of the pleasure — as the suckling her own infant. The 
ancient Greeks and Romans^ were also imbued with similar sentiments. 
Yet^ sorrowful and startling as it is^ the practice and extreme risk of 
artificial feedings and the reprehensible system of wet nursings are far 
more prevalent than necessary j and it is fit^ that mothers should be made' 
to comprehend the fidl extent of the mischief involved, by so grave a 
departure from natural laws; on which depend not only the present 
comfort, but the ibture health, and often the existence, of their ofiPspring. 

Whatever may be urged in favour of supplementary food, at a more 
advanced age, there is little doubt, that by healthy suckling in the earlier 
months of infancy, many remote diseases and ill consequences are avoided; 
though imfortunately, it often happens in practice, that in proportion to 
the wish and necessity there may exist, for bringing up a child by 
Nature's own inimitable plan, are difficulties against which, even the 
well-intentioned mother has to contend, to secure so important a 
desideratum. 

Cracked tender or painful nipples, for example, constitute 
an impediment, by which we are often met, at the very outset, and one 
which on the part of the mother, calls for the exercise of an amount of 
patient, affectionate, enduring fortitude, as under almost any other cir- 
cumstances could be with difficulty combined. Of scarcely any other 
affair in life, can it be so truly said, '^pleasure banishes pain.'' The con- 
quest over selj£ is nobly won in this instance; and the devoted mother, 
has an unspeakable triumph, gained by the rigid fulfilment of a duty, her 
reward for which, is in the future. 
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It often happens^ that for a few hours and sometimes even days 
after birth, the milk is either not secreted, or is in insufficient quantity; 
or the infant is too feeble, to obtain its food by the natural means; thus 
demanding prompt tact and interference, on the part of the medical 
man, to counteract the ignorance of nurses, who, generally speak- 
ing, are too prone to imag^e, that a few hours fasting must necessarily 
be injurious to an infant. Scarcely has it had time to breathe, when 
they become desirous of loading its young and imperfectly-developed 
stomach, with gruel or some other unsalutary compound, that creates 
indigestion, iSatulence and pain. These they then endeavour to counteract 
with dill water, or some more powerful stimulant, the necessity for 
which, has arisen solely, from their own mischievous interference. 

How common is it also, to thrust into the mouth of the 
newly-born babe, trash in the shape of gruel, butter, sugar, castor-oil, 
rue-tea, &c. for the purpose of removing from the intestines, the dark, 
pitch-like accumulation (meconium,) which if left to Nature, would be 
removed by the first milk of the mother, possessing as this does, the 
necessary laxative properties. Except, therefore, in cases where the in- 
fant is from birth consigned to a wet nurse, whose milk has lost this 
aperient quality, owing to her confinement having occurred some time 
previously; or where it becomes necessary to bring up the child "by 
hand^^ from birth, and when i]\ either case, half-a-teaspoonful or less, of 
castor-oil may be given with advantage, all such officiousness is, to say 
the leasts unnecessary: how often the Doctor — as well as the babe — ^is 
thus made the unconscious victim of such interference, can never be 
known; so pertinaciously do these oracles of the lying-in chamber, cUng 
to every antiquated absurdity imbibed from their grandmothers and 
gp-eat-grandmothers, who derived their knowledge in the same manner, 
and which thus traditionally handed down from generation to generation, 
they ignorantly dare to oppose, to the precepts of the educated prac- 
titioner, based on the unerring laws of physiology and science. 
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The midwifeiy department of practice^ brings me in contact with all 
d^ees of nurses — so-called ; and a strange sample as a class^ they are. 
For every half-dozen passably decent and sensible women^ at all fitted for 
so responsible a trusty and who really do justice to their callings are met 
scores of garrulous^ gin-drinking^ snuff-takings ignorant^ opinionated^ 
pretenders^ as disqualified by age^ and obstinacy^ as they are by habits^ 
for any kind of trust. ''It is a popular error/' remarks Dr. Mabsh^ ''to 
"suppose that monthly nurses^ like port wine^ improve with age; or that 
"the fact of a woman having had a large family , is a criterion that she is 
"therefore more experienced^ and better able to attend upon her neigh- 
"bours, than those who have never been so botmtifully blessed.'^ And 
how often will it be found, that these very women, have lost many of 
their children (in one case that came under my notice, fifteen had died 
out of a family of nineteen children,) by the grossest mismanagement; 
Uttle as the latter fact appears to enter into their calculations, when thus 
arrogating to themselves, qualities they by no means possess. 

To return from this digression, we will revert to the want of power 
on the part of the newly-born infant^ to obtain the milk by suction; in 
this case it should be drawn from the breast of the mother, and admi- 
nistered by means of a warm feeding bottle, and teat; or very slowly 
and in small quantity, with a warm spoon; at intervals of about two 
hours, during the waking periods. In thus administering its natural 
diet, care must be taken, not to allow it to become cold, or even cool. 

In order to stimulate the breasts to the secretion of milk^ and to 
promote that contraction of the womb, so conducive to the safety of 
a lying-in woman, the infant should be applied to the nipples, as soon as 
it is washed and dressed; after which, for five or six hours, it may be 
allowed to sleep: by this time, it may be suckled, if the mother's milk 
has made its appearance; if not, and the secretion be unduly deferred, 
the delay must be compensated artificially, by a mixture of one part 
good fresh genuine cow's milk, and two parts warm water, slightly 
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sweetened with lump sugar. This forms the closest imitation of human 
milk^ and should therefore he had recourse to, in all cases where from any 
cause, the infant is dqnived of the nutriment intended by nature; otheewise 

DISEASE AND DANGER ARE ALMOST INEVITABLE. 

In most cases the delay is only temporary, as the nm'lV will soon 
become sufficiently copious, if the application of the child to the breasts 
be persevered with; and ordinarily there need be no anxiety for the first 
twelve hours or so after birth, as the infant will generally be well able 
to fast thus long. 

On no account, must the mother allow herself to be biassed against 
this duty of suckling, by any erroneous suggestions as to her strength 
being inadequate to the pleasing task; in most cases any such 
suggestions are as imaginary, as they are altogether wrong in principle; 
notwithstanding they are often urged too readily, and too effectually, for 
the life and health of the infant, who is thus made the victim of ignorance 
and prejudice. 

Where the nipples of the mother are small and retracted, as is often 
the case with first children, unless precautionary means have been pre- 
viously adopted during pregnancy (such as the wearing an appropriate 
shield or case of glass, boxwood, or ivory,) it is really essential that the 
child be put to the breasts as soon as it is washed and dressed, and 
before they have become distended with milk, in order as far as possible, 
to secure the fall length and developement of the nipples, than which 
nothing is more simple and effectual. 

Cases are by no means rare, whfere there is a total inability on the 
part of the feeble infant, to obtain milk from the mother^s bosom: 

especially is this found with 

CHILDREN PEEMATUEELY BOEN, 
and when the mother's milk is not thoroughly elaborated. Under such 
circumstances, if there be reasonable prospect of the child surviving, we 
must not wait, but at once take measures to supply its natural sustenance 
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from the breast of a healthy wet nurse^ in whom the milk is freely 
secreted^ and whose nipples^ if somewhat smaller than usualj will in this 
case constitute another advantage^ as they can then be more readily 
grasped by the Ups of the feeble infant. 

If, as will probably be the case^ the child be still too weak to 
sack^ the milk should be collected in a warm tea-cup^ and administered 
with a warm spoon^ in very small quantities — ^two or three tea-spoonfuls 
only — ^at intervals of one or two hours^ or longer should the infant be 
sleeping. Warmth of body is also of great importance in these cases^ 
and this cannot be better ensured^ than by enveloping the fragUe babe^ 
in a thick sheet of the softest wadding. 

Though the popular belief is in favour of the viabilily of seven 
months children^ over those bom at the eighth month of pregnancy^ it is 
erroneous; the longer the intra-uterine existence of the child^ the greater 
its chance of living; though with strict care in every particular^ children 
bom at any period after the seventh months may generally be successfully 
reared. 

In a case recently under my charge, the difficulty of obtaining the 
milk-flow, was overcome by the more mature and stronger chilA of a 
friend and neighbour of my patient. The same end has sometimes to be 
attempted by means of the breast-pump: this may be extemporized, by 
covering with flannel, and filling with boiling water, a soda-water bottle, 
then quickly emptying, and dipping its orifice into cold water, and in- 
stantly adjusting it closely over the nipple, to the exclusion of all air. 
As the bottle cools, the contained air condenses, and the resulting vacuum 
draws out the nipple eflfectually, and with less pain than by any other 

process. 

For some time past I have been in the habit of employing a new 

description of nipple shield, brought before the notice of the Obstetrical 

Society of London by Dr. C. Rose; this I have found to answer every 

indication very admirably, which cannot be said of all similar appliances. 
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It should be used so long as there is any tenderness; the breasts being 
regularly painted over — ^where cracked, chapped, fissured or painM — ^with 
a saturated alcoholic solution of gum benzoin and glycerine, in equal 
parts. 

Where, from some cause over which we have no control, the supply 
of breast-milk is insufficient for the proper nourishment of the infimt; 
or where, if sufficient, the mother's health would be imperilled by ex- 
clusive suckling; a wet nurse, or lacking this, supplemental food must be 
had recourse to: this should consist of cow's, goat's or asses' milk; the 
former being diluted at first, with equal parts (or even more) of water. 
Let it be imderstood that the water — ^not the milk — should first be heated, 
sufficiently to raise the temperature of the fluids when mixed to about 
90 — 95 degrees Fahrenheit, in order that it may the more closely 
approximate to the mother's milk, from which it should never be allowed 
to vary. The object of this dilution, will be seen by reference to the 
following table, in which are shown the constituents of human milk, as 
compared with that of the animals just named, in the two former 
of which (according to MM. Henbi and Chevauer) there is a pre- 
ponderance of casein that is thus compensated: 

Constitnents of Milk. Human. CoVs. Goat's. Asses'. 

Casein .. 7. 7. 7. 7. 29^ 7 44-8 .. 402 .. 18-2 

Butter 520 .. 31-3 .. 332 .. Oil 

Sugar 63-4 .. 47-7 .. 52-8 .. 608 

Saline matters, as phosphates^ 

of lime, magnesia, iron and I 

soda; chloride of potassium; V 04.5 ,. 06-0 .. 06*8 .. 03,4 

soda combined with lactic I 

add J 

Water 850-6 .. 8702 .. 868-0 .. 916-5 

Total . . . . 10000 . . 10000 . . 10000 . . 10000 

For similar reasons they should also be slightly sweetened with 
sugar, though always less so than is the mother's milk, when it is 
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desirable to continue the suckling partially, as the child will otherwise 
acquire a preference for the sweeter food. 

The foregoing comparison shows how nearly the milk of the cow 
and the goat resembles that of the woman^ the chief difference being 
an excess in the proportion of casein^—ihe basis of cheese — ^its most 
indig^estible constituent^ and of which there is a deficiency in asses^ 
milk; for which reason, this latter, with the addition of a small quantity 
of cream only, is in some cases employed for a time with the happiest 
results. 

I have placed the foregoing succedanea in the order of their eligi- 
bility; the two last are not always or easily procurable, therefore it is 
that cow's milk is so almost uniformly recommended. Were goat's 
TYiillr as generally accessible as that of the cow, I have no doubt it would 
be as extensively used among yoimg children, for whose sustenance 
(with a less addition of sug^r and water,) it is equally if not more 
adapted. It is commonly employed for this purpose in districts where 
goats are numerous. I have known several instances of children, reared 
exclusively upon it; and I believe that imder Providence, I am indebted 
for the life and healthy condition of one of my own children (for some 
time in a very precarious state,) to the milk of one of these usefiil and 
playful animals, which was tethered, for the convenience of milking night 
and morning, in a paddock attached to my then residence. 

By placing for a short time a similar quantity of cow's, goafs and 
asses' milk, side by side, the difference in the proportion of cream on 
each will soon be apparent. 

In cases of recovery from protracted illness, when the powers of the 
child continued very low, I have found asses' milk, with the addition of 
cream, to answer where other food has signally failed. This is doubtless 
owing, to its containing much less casein than cow's milk. Unfortunately, 
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however, it is not readily obtainable, except in large towns, or I have no 
doubt it would be more generally employed. 

Reasoning from analogy, we may infer, that as certain articles of 
food, interfere with the healthy secretion of milk in the human mother, 
so will that Aimished by animals, be influenced by the diet on which 
they are fed, the character of the soil^ &c.; and so is it found by re- 
peated experiments, that the milk of grass-fed animals, is more apt to 
produce diarrhoea, than when they are fed on a mixed diet of bran, oil-cake, 
hay, clover, straw, lucerne, carrots, potatoes, turnips, beet-root, 
artichokes, &c. M. Chatin has communicated in the Comptes Rendus of 
the Academy of Sciences, some interesting papers, on the circumstances 
that influence the milk of animals: he states for instance, that this 
secretion is rich in iodine, and that independently of its varying in milk 
with the soil on which the cow, or the goat, or the ass feeds, the pro- 
portion of iodine, is in the inverse ratio of the quantity yielded. 

The adulteration of milk, being much too common for the credit of 
our national character, the following easy tests may be had recourse to 
for its detection, viz: — 

1. The presence of starch, will be shown by diluting the milk 
largely with water, then adding a few drops of the tincture of iodine, 
which win instantly change it to ,a bright blue colour. 

2. Chalk may be detected, by the admixture of water, and the 
resulting sediment, after it has rested for some time. 

2. The specific gravity of genuine milk at 50° Fahrenheit, should 
range from 1003—1025. 

These means will suffice for the discovery of the more common 
frauds in the article nulk; and they are equally adapted to the same pur- 
pose, as regards butter, the water used being hot instead of cold. 

When the health of the mother is good, and the breast-milk suf- 
ficient for the support of her infant, it will be better for the first three 
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or four months^ to restrict it solely to this. Even up to tlie a^ of mx 
months or longer^ if the mother be of tolerably vigorotis constitution; 
other food is not alone unnecessary^ but often is injurious. Stilly consi- 
derable judgment is required^ that exclusive lactation be not too long 
protracted^ as it sometimes is^ — under an erroneous idea that it is ad- 
vantageous to the infant. From long and extensive observation of the 
different modes of rearing children^ I believe^ that many who are fed 
solely fix)m the breast^ might much more ben^cially to themselves and 
to the mother^ be reared on a mixed diet^ after they have attained the 
age of six months or thereabouts. By very careftdly commencing at this 
age^ the addition of an almost inappreciable quantity of light digestible 
farinaceous food — ^than which nothing can surpass the purest bread or 
biscuits^ which the stomach will generally be found to retain readily; 
and by veiy gradually and progressively increasing tiie amount &om 
week to week^ up to the age of nine months or longer^ the generally 
trying ordeal of weaning^ is reduced to its minimum of discomfort^ and 
the infant escapes the danger attending the sudden withdrawal of the 
breast-milk; and thuSjt one of the otherwise most trying occurrences of 
infancy and childhood is passed over almost imperceptibly. 

I have in general found that children so reared^ (being constitu- 
tionally healthy,) have acquired a degree of muscular solidity and 
general compactness of structure, that might well be contrasted with 
that of others fed on breast-milk alone; and although of tiie two it must 
be admitted, these latter are generally somewhat the larger childr^i up 
to the time of weaning, yet they then frequently retrograde, and not 
seldom become smaller and less healthy, than those who were reared on 
a judiciously selected — careftdly-prepared — and gradually increased 
quantity of light farinaceous food. I have witnessed many examples of 
this truth, opposed as it appears to all theory; and although it is 
undeniable that the mother's breast will ever be the best of feeding 
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bottles^ and the milk of a healthy mother the best food for infants^ I am 
a decided advocate for the careftd, gradual addition and substitution of 
farinaceous, and ultimately of even stronger diet, in cases that appear 
clearly to indicate such a necessity: and so often are they occurring in 
practice, that I have met with many such, in most of which, the result 
has been satisfactory, and conclusive to my own mind. 

An infant should not be allowed to feast itself, every time it may 
ciy or appear restless, either by night or by day; no greater mistake can 
be committed than that of interpreting eveiy such sign, as indicating 
hunger, when it may originate in the discomfort of repletion, illness, or 
other cause. The child should ohly be suckled three or at most four 
times during the night, for the first four or six weeksj after which it 
should be allowed to take the breast at longper and gradually increasing 
intervals, until, receiving its last meal at ten or eleven o'clock, it will 
sleep soundly till three or four in the morning, or later, and thus afford 
the mother a tolerable repose of some hours. During the day, it should 
not be suckled oftener than at intervals of two or three hours for the 
first three months, after which, and up to the time of weaning, the 
period should be extended to three or four hours. The infant should 
never be aroused fiom sleep in order to suckle or give it food, or indeed 
for any purpose whatsoever; nor after giving it the breast, should it be 
permitted to retain the nipple between its Kps while sleeping. These 
jules should be unbendingly adhered to, as weU for the mol^er's peace 
and rest, as for their influence on the child, with whom the plan of 
training into habits of correctness, regularity and system, cannot well 
be commenced too early or practised too rigidly, and who cannot too 
soon be taught, not to expect everything for which it cries. During 
the intervals of suckling or feeding, nothing else in the shape of food 
or extras should pass the child's lips; instances of sudden death fiom the 
injudicious habit of giving pieces of fruit or other indigestible substances 
to young children, are far fix)m unfrequent. 
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''In the healthy adult/' says Ljebio^ ''the assimilation and trans- 
"fonnation of tissues are pretty equally balanced^ and the weight of the 
"body remains much the same; not so with the young healthy child 
"however, in whom weight and bulk are constantly and appreciably 
"increasing from day to day, owing to the more energpetic assimilation 
"in proportion to transformation of tissue; notwithstanding its circulation 
"is more rapid, its respiration is more frequent, and the consumption of 
"oxygen is much greater in comparison with that of the adult. This 
"apparent anomaly is explained by ihe carbon and hydrogen found in the 
"butter and sugar of the parent's milk, applied by creative wisdom for 
"the sustenance of the babe. While, therefore, from the casein of milk, 
"are derived the constituents of its blood, muscular fibre, nervous 
"matter, bones, &c., the elements composing the butter and sugar of 
"milk, are made to subserve the purposes of respiration and animal heat 
"and thus preserve or protect the newly-formed tissues, from that 
"metamorphosis or disintegration which would impede or altogether 
"prevent their developement and growth, had they as in the adult, to 
"supply the carbon and hydrogen required for these life and heat sus- 
"taining processes/' These remarks serve to show more frilly, the 
importance of milk in the dietetics of infancy, but must however not be 
constructed into a plea for overfeeding; since it should be constantly 
borne in mind, that throughout the whole period of infancy and 
childhood, there is far less danger to be apprehended from abstinence, 
than from excess and repletion. Of this intimate association of inordinate 
size and fatness in children with danger and death, those at all versed in 
such matters, have an almost intuitive consciousness when brought in 
contact with them; and that "fine children are not always the strongest" 
is a truism so universal as to have become a proverb among experienced 
matrons, who have passed through all the dangers of the nursery. 
Surely therefore, no better or stronger protest need be entered, against 
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the injudicious and imminently dangerous practice of ''stufling*' and 
forcing these little beings, for no better reason probably, than the foolish 
indulgence of what may after all prove a short-lived vanity, in possessing 
a ''show baby^' or ''model child/' 

If the infant be found not to thrive, and after suckling it evince 
unmistakeable signs of hunger and craving for more food, this may be 
regarded as evidence, that there exists a deficiency, either in the quantity 
or qualiiy of the breast-milk. In such case, no time should be lost in 
supplementing it with other food, or securing the services of a wet-nurse; 
or if the child has been already wet-nursed, another nurse should if 
possible, be promptly procured, to re-place the former, as the child will 
certainly suflFer in proportion to the delay. These pages may however, 
fall into the hands of some who cannot afford the luxury of a wet-nurse; 
in such case, it will be prudent for the mother to satisfy her infant, as 
fer as she may be able, without detriment to herself, by occasionally 
suckling it, and to supply the deficiency at proper intervals with 
appropriate food, administered from a feeding bottle. Some months 
since I attended a lady who from certain constitutional peculiarities 
could not be judiciously recommended to nurture her infant (the first) 
wholly &om her own bosom, although the supply of milk was abundant. 
Entertaining conscientious objections to the practice of wet-nursing, she 
adopted this plan in preference, and with gratifying success, judging 
from the present condition of the child, not to particularize the many 
advantages to herself. This is my otvn experience merely; it is just to 
remark, however, that although I have known the same system to answer 
in very many instances, some medical men have objected to the practice, 
and state positively as a rule, where there exists a probabiliiy that ere 
long it will become necessary to resort to artificial food, the infant should 
neoer be allowed to know the luxury of feeding from the bosom of its 
own mother. For my part I cannot bow to a decision so clearly against 
reason, even setting aside what I have repeatedly witnessed. 
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It may be well to repeat^ tliat the practice of suckling and feeding 
infiuits during the nighty should be abstained from as much as possible. 
If the child be healthy, the process repeated ofbener than twice nightly, 
is unnecessary; it encourages wakefulness when sleep would be prefer- 
able; and moreover disturbs the generally much-needed slumbers of 
the mother or nurse. Unless however a child has been accustomed &om 
the first, to this salutary abstinence, there may be some difficulty in 
commencing it; still, a beginning should be made, and the sooner the 
better for both; though in order to secure the result, it will be necessary 
to disregard for a night or two, a little obstreperous screaming. A child 
cannot be too early taught the fiitiliiy of crying on every occasion when 
it is opposed, especially when that for which it cries, would be injurious 
to itself. 

The absolute necessity, for the diet of early in&ncy consisting of 
milk and milk only, has been constantly and persistently dwelt upon by 
medical writers, and with good reason. ''Milk for babes'* is a text as 
true now, as the day it was first penned; and with due deference to the 
opinions occasionally put forth by others to the contrary, all experience 
teaches, that for this there is no efficient substitute. I grant, however, 
and every one who has had much to do with the rearing of children, 
knows, that absolute as this may be with regard to infants, such is not 
the case as they approach childhood; and that a diet — ^partly millr and 
partly figtrinaceous food — ^may be often substituted with benefit, not only 
to the healthy growth and developement, and to the constitutional 
stamina of the child, but as conservative of the mother's strength 
and safety. 

I have dwelt somewhat at length, on this important matter — milk 
— in the rearing of healthy children, as distinguished from the sickly, 
feeble, pitiable abortions daily to be met with; because some enthusiastic, 
well-meaning though mistaken people — ever ready to adopt conclusions 
on insufficient data — have gone so far even, as to advocate the general 
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employment of farinaceous food— arguing that because thef have known 
some healthy children (with probably all the important accessories of 
good food^ well prepared; pure air; cleanliness; good nursings &c., who 
would^ I doubt not^ have thriven on almost any aliment^) reared in this 
peculiar manner^ ergo this diet must be more suitable for all children^ and 
milk may be discarded. The utter fallacy of such reasoning is self- 
evident. Let us see what authorities say on the subject. Maueicbau 
records the case of a healthy child^ who was fed on the third day after 
birth^ with flour boiled in milk^ and died in consequence^ from convulsions 
originating in colic. Dr. Chables West remarks thus graphically: 
''The infiuxt whose mother refiises to perform towards it a mother^s part^ 
''or who by accident, disease or death is deprived of the food that nature 
'^ destined for it, too often languishes and dies. Such children you may 
''often see, with no fat to give plumpness to their limbs — ^no red particles 
"in their blood to impart a healthy hue to their skin — ^their faces wearing 
"in infancy the lineaments of age^-their whole aspect an embodiment of 
"woe. But give to such children the food that nature destined for 
"them, and if the remedy do not come all too late to save them, the 
"moumftd cry will cease; the face will assume a look of content; by 
"degrees the features of infancy will disclose themselves; the Umbs will 
"grow round; the skin pure red and white; and when, at length, we 
"hear the meny laugh of babyhood, it seems almost as if the little 
"sufferer of some weeks before had been a changeling, and this the real 
"child brought from fairy-land.'' Similar quotations could be abundantly 
g^ven from other writers. 



WEANING. 
In the carefrd and gradual substitution of other food in place of the 
breast-milk, so much depends on the constitutional vigour of both 
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mother and child; the quality and quantity of milk secreted; and other 
surrounding circumstances^ as to the most proper time for its adoption^ 
that no definite rules can be laid down^ as applicable to every case: on 
the contrary^ considerable judgment is often required^ not alone with 
reference to the child^ but to the no less important condition of the 
mother; as serious injury may result to both^ if suckling be too long 
continued. 

As a rule j the health of the mother and child . being otherwise 
tolerable^ it is not only permissible^ but advisable to wean the latter at 
about the age of nine months^ by which time it will generally be pro- 
vided with some of its first teeth^ and thus enabled to masticate and 
triturate more substantial aliment^ than that to which it has hitherto 
been accustomed. 

In some cases weaning may take place before the ninth month— r 
even as early as the sixth or seventh; and though I would not be under^ 
stood to sanction protracted suckling, the evils and dangers of which 
cannot be too strongly impressed, there are many sound reasons for 
prolonging the period some little while beyond the appearance of the 
early incisor teeth, in all cases (and in those only), where it can be done 
with safety to the mother; not least among which is the comfort and 
enjoyment derived by the child from the caresses of suckhng. There 
are also, other soimd reasons why — ^when it can be avoided — ^infants 
should not be weaned too early; as for example, their diminished sus- 
ceptibility to certain maladies while suckling; for instance, in one of 
the most dreadful diseases of childhood, according to Dr. Cheynb, ^^the 
younger the children are, when weaned, the more liable are they, cateris 
paribus, to croup;^' and so of measles, scarlatina, and other serious 
ailments; which infants at the breast often escape, when their less for- 
tunate brothers and sisters are attacked, with fatal effect. So important 
is suckling in some cases, that when the child cannot be wholly nourished 
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from the breast, it should — ^as shown in a previous page — ^be allowed the 
luxury if possible twice or thrice daily, say if only at morning, noon and 
night; the intervening meals consisting of good new millr in small 
quantity, with a third or fourth part of water sufficiently warm, to 
render the whole about blood heat; and slightly sweetened with sugar. 

Whenever weaning is decided on, it should be very gradually and 
carefully conducted, unless in the exceptional cases already alluded to, 
when the abrupt withdrawal of the in&nt becomes imperative; the 
younger the child when such a necessity unfortunately arises, the greater 
the care demanded in the selection of food, for its as yet highly delicate 
and sensitive dig^ive organs. As the child becomes accustomed to its 
new food, a small quantity of pure stale bread, soaked in hot water, or 
even boiled, and well beaten up to a jelly, may be added, though very 
gradually. Particular care should be taken to procure the milk' always 
from the same cow; and that it be fresh twice daily, as well as strictly 
good, pure, and free from dilution when it comes to the hands of the 
purchaser — above all, that the animal be quite healthy, otherwise the 
health of the child will necessarily suffer. It is a good custom with 
some of the milkmen of this town, and other health resorts, to set apart, 
one or more of their best cows for the special service of children and 
invalids. Much iniquity is often perpetrated by the adulteration of 
milk, in large cities and towns, (from which I regret to add our own is 
not exempt;) hence the greater necessity for caution in such places. The 
milk should never be boiled, as it is thereby deprived of some of its 
essential principles, and rendered less fit for the food of infants. 

When suckling has been carried on to nearly the frdl period, and 
within a month or so of the time decided on for weaning, the auxiliary 
food may be substituted for the mid-day treat; after another interval, 
shorter or longer according to the feelings and strength of the mother, 
the morning application to the breast may be similarly dispensed with. 
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and 80 on with the eyening mealj and in this way may the child be- 
almost imperceptibly to itself— gradually weaned without firetftdness^ 
discomfort or inconvenience to either, as would ahnost certainly ensue 
from abruptly witholding the breast-milk. 

In ur^nt cases, however young the child, the weaning must of 
course be expedited, to meet the gravity of the circumstances that render 
such a course necessaiy. As has been already shown, in the case of 
healthy robust children, weaning may be more early commenced, without 
inconvenience to the child, and not seldom with advantage to the mother 
by the daily use of the feeding bottle and proper food, consisting of one or 
other ofthe preparations already specified. When even very young children 
can have the example of others, in this initiatory feeding, they wiU often 
thus derive instruction by imitation, and render the diflSiculty by just so 
much, the less. All other circumstances permitting, in the event of 
untoward symptoms arising in the child soon after weaning, it should be 
promptly restored to the breast; and this alone, should it be successftd 
in recovering milk, will often exert no small influence in its restoration. 



THE DIET^OF CHILDREN DURING AND AFTER 

WEANING. 

The most essential consideration in the process of weaning, is that of 
appropriate food: error here, may counteract all our previous success, 
and consequences the most disastrous may ensue. The younger the 
child, the greater is the care demanded, not only as to the kind and 
quantity of its food, but as to the period between meals, which, as 
a rule, should not exceed three hours during the day. The final meal 
should be if anything, more ample, in order that nothing may be required 
before the early morning, thus enabling both child and mother, or 
nurse, tojrepose undisturbed throughout the night. The plan of feeding 
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tHe cliHd during the day, with ordinary food, and during the night, 
from the breast, for some time before weaning it altogether, has its 
advantages in some cases; though one serious drawback, is the Kability 
of its exhausting effects upon the mother, should she, as will be probable; 
indulge her in&nt by allowing it to luxuriate too freely and frequently 
night after night; nor is this the full extent of the nuschief, as this 
habit will also exert a banefrd influence on the child's digestion. The 
safer plan, therefore, will be to reverse this, by suckling the child early 
in the morning, at noon, and again in the evening, sjid afterwards to 
feed it artificially the last thing; and if necessary, to give it two or more 
bottlefrds of the same food during the night. 

Many of the trifling ailments, and the more serious disorders of 
childhood, are often traceable to defect either in the quantiiy or quality 
of the food; nor, when we consider, that from this alone is ftumished all 
the materials of growth, and^how much it has to do with the 
proper developement of all the bodily structures, need astonishment be 
excited, that it should exert so important an influence on their health 
and strength. In some cases the food produces mischief from being too 
rich and heavy; in others from being poor and innutritions; the quantity 
also, may be too profrise or too scanty. In either case the child will 
assuredly fail to derive from it that amount of benefit, essential to the 
support of the body: nutrition wiU thus be interfered with; the supply 
of material for the building up of the whole bodily superstructure 
arrested; and the mischief will progress in proportion to the length of 
time, this state of things remains uncorrected. 

In considering the appropriate food for children, regard must be 
had to each succeeding period, from earliest infancy to more advanced 
childhood; and however rigidly the rules applicable to the first stage of 
life may be adhered to, still, in proportion to the stamina of the child, 
and its advance in age, may these be departed from, and a somewhat 
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more extended range of diet indulged. Whatever supplemental food is 
given before weaning at the full period, ought nearly to approximate a 
simple milk diet; i.e. it should be thin,, and not too nutritious; after 
weaning, it may be somewhat stronger, and the milk should be ad- 
ministered without any admixture of water: &om this period up to the 
age of eighteen months, the child should not be fed oftener than four 
times daily, (always with strict regularity), at intervals of about four 
hours; and after that age, even three good meals will generally be 
sufficient, bearing in mind what I ha^e endeavoured to inculcate, as to 
the impropriety of over-feeding. 

In order that the change from the breast-milk may not be too 
abrupt, the milder the substitute the better; for which purpose well- 
boiled and careftdly prepared pap, from pure biscuits or the beat plain 
bread, thoroughly soaked in milk and water, and slightiy sweetened, will 
generally suffice better than any other succedsmea for the earlier months, 
especially before weaning. My memory reverts to some really extra- 
ordinary children brought up in this way — one in particular, the largest 
child of its age I ever saw, was fed frpm birth to the age of twelve 
months, on nothing else but milk and water for the first part of the 
time, and during the latter part, on milk and bread, prepared as already 
indicated* 

In process of time, however, as after weaning, or between the ninth 
and eighteenth or twentieth month, the child may be occasionally 
indulged with the yolk of an egg, well beaten up and incorporated 
with its ordinary food; as also a little broth, carefully prepared, tvitkoui 
a particle of fat and containing a little well-boiled, pure, ground or 
whole rice, or pearl barley, of course in very small though progressively 
increasing quantities, according to the age of the child and its digestive 
capabilities, which — by too actively increasing the strength or quantity 
of the food — may be overtaxed and impaired, as is often the case among 
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children, with many of whom, stomachic or intestinal disturbance, 
appears to be an inherent failing, that demands watchful care. 

As the child increases in age and vigorous developement, other 
dietaiy changes may seem desirable, and though still light and mild, 
the food may be somewhat stronger. In the following list, we have 
choice enough afforded; for e^tample, the meals may consist of bread 
and milk, prepared as just shown, varied from time to time, with the 
tops and bottoms, rusks, and similar articles of infants' food, generally 
to be met with in the respectable shops of aU towns; Robb's biscuits; 
Bullock's semola; Dodson's biscuit powder; also Huntley & Palmer's; 
Hard's farinaceous food; Glennie's nursery biscuits; oatmeal; rice; 
panada, &c., prepared with milk and sugar in a similar manner to the 
bread diet. 

With the advance of age, the food of children may be fiirther though 
very gradually varied with light puddings, of Indian meal or flour, for 
dinner; alternated occasionally with weak beef-tea, veal, mutton or 
other light meat broth, from which the fat has been carefully skimmed. 
The same materials, however, will not answer for aU; and as the latter 
are unnecessary with many infants, among whom peculiar idiosyncracies 
are often met with, care and caution in every change of diet is especially 
requisite. 

A highly nutritious food in small compass, may be obtained by 
slightly boiling an egg or eggs, and allowing the child to take the yolk 
only. I have been so often asked my opinion as to eggs as an article of 
children's diet, that once for aU, I may as well state, from the quantiiy 
of Kme in the yolk of eggs, they constitute a valuable food, particularly 
for children in whom the osseous developement is retarded or im- 
perfect, as in '^rickets;" their efficacy in this affection, being still ftirther 
increased, by the addition of a little lime water to the child's ordinary 
drink. 
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According to M. Chatin (of whose experimentfi on tnilk I hA^e 
already made mention)^ eggs also contain much iodine; a fowFs egg of 
full size containing more iodine than a quart of cow's milk. This^ 
therefore, is a still greater recommendation of them as food for children, 
especially for those of stromons tendency; in short, just as milk constitutes 
the most perfect type of nutriment for the young mammal, so do the yolk 
and albumen (white) of eggs form the perfect food — containing all the 
elements of bone and tissue— of the yoimg chick. As a rule, eggs 
should not be cooked; but for delicate children the yolk only, or for those 
somewhat stronger, the yolk and white, should be well beaten up with 
plenty — half-a-pint or more — of milk or water, or milk and water, 
thus, when strained and slightly sweetened, they form a very palatable 
and useful beveragpe, the lait depotde of the French. 

Now although such a variety of food may appear superfluous, it is 
really not so; since it constantly occurs in practice, as can be testified by 
every one who has had much experience among children, that either of 
the foregoing, which after fair trial may be admirably adapted in one 
instance, will so signally fail in others, that no rule can possibly be 
given, as to the best kind of food in all cases alike. The wisest plan, 
therefore, is to beg^n cautiously with either of the preparations selected, 
and should it be found to answer, on no account to try another. A 
healthy organization in childhood, and constitutional vigour in after life, 
are more surely promoted by attention to such seeming trivialities, than 
some people may credit. 



BEVERAGE, &;c. 
Bearing still in mind the rule of rigid simplicity, the drink of children 
cannot well be too plain, and should therefore consist of pure filtered 
water, or nothing stronger than toast- water, milk and water, or good 
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fresh milk^ than which there can be no better beverage^ and of which 
they may in some instances with advantage to health and strength^ be 
permitted, or if necessary encouraged, to drink in any quantity. As a mle, 
tea, coffee, beer, wine and spirits, should be altogether eschewed; yet 
such is the perversity of some people, that spite of all medical authority, 
they will not only take upon themselves the responsibility of allowing 
the more innocent of these prohibitions, but will even give wine or spirits 
in cases of ailment or supposed ailment, and setting aside any imaginary 
present advantage — ^for it can only be imaginary — ^whUe the disadvantagpes 
are generally but too palpable in the digestive derangement, the nervous 
disturbance, the acceleration of circulation^ setting aside all these con- 
siderations, what the effect of a bad habit commenced thus early, may 
be on the moral character of the ftiture man or woman, leaving out all 
physical considerations (though these cannot be lost sight of), it is to be 
feared we have almost daily too abundant proof in the intemperance by 
which we are beset on every hand, happily less now than formerly, yet 
still far too common. 

We all know the effects of stimulants on the adult, and can from 
this the more readily infer how injurious their administration must be, 
even in small quantities, to the young, as well from their comparative 
delicacy of org^anization, as &om their already excitable circulation, which 
in the adult would indicate a state of fever, and which therefore surely 
needs no increase. So utterly unnecessary and unjustifiable are alcoholic 
stimulants in childhood, that unless in exceptional cases — ^few indeed and 
&,T between— ^and then only under the direction of a medical man, I 
would not even sanction the use of wine. An old author (of whom I 
have made mention in another page), says in condemning wet-nursing, 
the drinking habits of nurses and nursing mothers, improper food, &;c., 
as so many causes of infantile mortality, '"The fourth more immediate 
^^cause of the diseases of infants, was the imprudent allowing them the 
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'^use of wine and other spirituous liquors. And this, as I before men- 
'Hioned, as well as the preceding, is owing to the foolish indulgence of 
''too fond mothers. Such will tell you, that those things which are 
''good for themselves, and refresh their drooping spirits, can never be of 
"any pernicious consequences to their children; as if there were no al- 
"lowance to be made for the di£Perent ages and constitutions of persons; 
"certainly those good women very little consider the vast difference there 
"is between their own firm and compact frame of body, and the tender 
"and half fluid structure of infants; neither do they remember the com- 
"mon saying that one man's meat is another's poison.'' These observa- 
tions are also backed by the condemnation of all the distinguished 
physiologists of our age. 



WET-NURSING. 

THE QUALIFICATIONS AND DUTIES OF A WET-NUESE. 
The foregoing remarks have reference, more especially to those cases, in 
which the mother has tmdertaken a duty for which she is by nature 
peculiarly fitted, and with the performance of which, neither whim nor 
caprice, nor anything, in short, but disease or absolute physical inability, 
should be allowed to interfere. 

From various causes, over which we have but little control, cases 
not unfrequently occur, where the supply of milk fiimished by the mother 
is insufficient, or of deteriorated quality; or where for other valid reasons, 
it would be imprudent for her tp suckle her infant. The best alternative 
under these circumstances, is a healthy wet-nurse, of nearly corresponding 
age and temperament. 

Irrespective of the grave moral considerations that can here be only 
alluded to (though their social importance demands investigation, and 
have long perplexed the minds of thoughtfrd philanthropists), nothing 
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abort ^f Hfbisolute uiiyieldiin^ »n6. paramount necessity^ should eveir hAw9 
9> mother^ even to attempt to rear her offspring entirely iy hmd, £!y^p 
the most lavomrable circumstances for ^uch an experiment^ ace bo syrr 
rounded by danger^ and beset with suffering to the ohild^ that deat^ A9 
in many instances almost preferable to this alternative; and wpitho^ 
this imperative necessity pn the part of the mother^ she is as morally 
culpable^ for her reckless abandonment of the luckless babe — ^in itp 
pitiable helplessness — to sufferings disease^ and deaths as those w^o^ 
crimes rank highest in our qriminal code; aud how-muoh-8p-«ever she 
may strive^ to satisfy the qualms of corwcienoe, ahe is vQrily guilty. The 
command ''Thou shalt not kiU/^^as surely refers,, as much to the slower, 
though not jiess certain process of deatruotion, by intentional neglects 
and want of proper care, as to the more obvious, speedy death, from 
violence .or poisoU'-rthe difference being merely one of degree. 

Circumstances, however, often arise either from the state of .health 
of the mother, or utter inability on her part, to furnish from her own 
bosom, the necessary suate^nance for her babe; otr in which, could she do 
po, it would be in the highest degree imjwrudent; that consequently 
render the services of a wet-nurse, of the first importanqe, and on the 
judicious selection of this substitute for the great duty of 9U8tei]^ing life, 
in the tender, fragile and sensitive creature, great, care must be:bestowed, 
lest the result fall short of our anticipations. 

The more prominent qualifications of a wet-nurse, may therefore be 
thus briefly epitomized. Her temperament, and as near as can be her 
a^e, should be the same as those of the mother; of the two she should 
be somewhat younger; and have already reared at least one child, as not 
only will the breasts and nipples be more ftilly developed, but as a rule, 
she will fiimish a more copious supply of milk. Besides these advan- 
tages, if (as should be especially noticed), she has not suffered from 
inflammation or abscess of the breasts during a .prior suckling: of course 
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there will be less probability of such a contingency, during any subse- 
quent lactation. This evil, as also cracked or chapped nipples, will be 
more certainly avoided, should she have been confined a few weeks 
previously to her engagement. A good nipple, with a free flow of milk, 
are more indispensable even than a fall round breast, which may chiefly 
owe its plumpness to mere fatty developement. The pyriform shape, 
with a network of enlarged veins, visible under the transparent skin, is 
most preferable. 

Th& milk should be sweet, thin, and of a bluish-white appearance, 
and a thick layer of cream should accumulate on the surface, after it has 
stood for some time in a vessel. When dropped into water, it should 
not sink, but diffiise itself, and form a slight cloudiness of the whole 
fluid. 

Unequivocal health; activity; amiability; fondness for children; 
freedom from caprice; a gentle affectionate cheerftd disposition; clean- 
liness; temperance; and a good character, are of course indispensable. 
Healthy appearances, though not always to be relied on as positive 
evidence of a sound constitution, should however have, some influence in 
the selection of a wet-nurse; for example, her complexion should be 
florid, fresh-looking, clear, and free from blemish, cutaneous or scro- 
fulous; the eyes should be bright; the breath sweet; the tongue clear; 
the teeth sound and clean; the gums firm and red; the lips smooth, of 
good colour, and free from cracks. Thus far as regards countenance, or 
general contour, from a mere cursory glance at which, we may generally 
learn much that we wish to know of our ftiture friend, for as such she 
should be regarded and treated, if she render ftdl justice to her little 
charge, and for which, kindness on the part of her employers will 
furnish a g^eat inducement. 

As a further precaution while conducting these investigations, it 
will be well, when the child of the intended wet-nurse is living, to 
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inspect that also closely, in order to the detection (if present), of any 
inherited, glandular, cuticular, or other blemish, that would furnish a 
clue to imperfection on the part of its parents. This ordeal proving 
satisfactory, and to enable us to be strictly correct in our selection, she 
should also have been confined about the same time as the mother — 
earlier rather than later: the importance of this will be obvious for 
many reasons, not least among which is the necessity, that both the 
quantity and the constituents of her milk, be in suitable proportions to 
the age of the infant, which can not be the case, should there be too 
great a disparity in this respect. 

A nurse with the foregoing qualifications, will also be more likely 
to continue her duties satisfactorily, if she be not '^unwell'' during 
lactation; as in such periodical intervention, diarrhoea and other dis- 
turbance to the infant will probably supervene, from the temporarily 
altered character of her milk. With reference to this subject there is no 
absolute rule; I have certainly known many instances of mothers, who, 
during the whole period of nursing, were quite '^regular,'' and where, 
instead of proving in any degree detrimental to themselves or their 
infants, it had a salutary influence: especially has this been the case 
with plethoric women; and after all that can be said to the contrary, 
this seems but a reasonable inference. 

AH these requirements being secured, the wet-nurse will be com- 
petent to. the fulfilment of her duties, for the first five or six months of 
the nurseling's life, without the administration of other food than her 
own milk, any substitute for which, even in the smallest quantity, must 
on no account be acquiesced in. Though there will probably, be the 
same amount of ignorance and prejudice to contend against, in this case, 
as in that of the mother's exclusive suckling; nevertheless, the folly of 
feeding a child with other food, while its nurse has an ample supply of 
milk, is equally obvious, and must be energetically opposed; as also the 
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tmcleaiily habit^ s6 common among the thoughtless and vulgar^ of 
fining the infant's moui3i with food, that they themselves have just 
previously masticated. 

Hee Diet. — In no respect, more than can possibly he avoided> 
should the wet-nurse change her usual mode of living, where that has 
hitherto agreed with her: as otherwise her existence will be rendered to 
a correspotiding degree, artificial, imnatural, and therefore undesirable. 
Abstinence from the use of spirits, wine, beer, strong tea and coffee, 
should be enforced; and in the rare cases, where from peculiarity of 
habit or constitution, a gentle stimulant is necessary, this should consist 
only of genuine malt liquor, in small quantity, and then only with the 
sanction of the ziiedical attendant. Pickled, salted or &t meat; rich 
pastry; and highly-seasoned food, should also be abstained from: as b, 
good practical rule in short, her food and drink should be about the same 
she was formerly iacctistomed to — ^whether that was moderate or 
otherwise. 

The same rules that apply to the nursing mother, arfe equally 
applicable to the wet-nurse; though it should be borne in mind, that 
what constitutes excess in one individual, may be moderation, or even 
abstemiousness in another; and it is surprising, what a healthy hearty 
wet-nurse can sometimes dispose of, in the shape of plain but good 
nourishment, without appreciable discomfort: as diuch perhaps from 
long habit, and her previously more active life, as from any ii^iate pro- 
pensity to gluttony. After all that may be said or written on the 
subject, common sense will be our bei^t guide, in the midst of much 
apparent perplexity. It would be simply absurd to infer, that because 
a meal of potatoes may suffice, for onis unaccustomed to more dainty fare, 
a similarly restricted diet should satisfy others, TVho have been accustomed 
to ^enei^us living. 

Heb' MpDE OF tiFE. — A wct^nursc should also be preserved, as 
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much as possible^ from all causes of physical and mental excitement. 
She should live entirely away from her husband; so possible a coincidence 
iBrS pregnancy during lactation — ^though discredited by the vulgar— may 
b« e:(pected seriously to influence both the character and quantity of the 
nun^e^s milk. 

ExEnciSE. — This, as with the food, must be regulated to a con- 
siderable extent, by her former habits; on no account must indolence be 
tolerated. If she has been accustomed to an active life, then she may, 
with benefit to herself and her nurslings take such walks in the open air, 
as would probably be very fatigueing and injurious to her mistress, 
without long previous training. 

Cleanliness. — In the case of a wet-nurse, to whom the practice of 
every aid to health becomes a duty, purity of body is a positive necessity, 
as exercising a more marked influence on the secretion, with which she 
sustains the life of her charge, than many would be disposed to credit. 
No woman, in health, should allow a week to elapse without twice or 
thrice bathing, or thoroughly and plentifully sponging the whole body, 
from head to feet^ with soap and water. This is best done on first 
rising in the morning: it takes but a fbw minutes; and from being 
rigidly carried out as a duty, will become a luxury she will not cheerfully 
forego, unless she allow indolence to overcome her judgment and 
resolution. In suckling, however, the duty of bodily purity is doubly 
imperative on the wet-nurse, since it exerts a most powerful influence on 
the character pf the milk, and through that on the health of its recipient, 
for whose welfare she is bound to do her utmost. None but an un- 
principled woman, will therefore neglect one of the plainest dictates of 
conscience, in a matter of so much moment, though ever so opposed tg 
her own fallacious ideas of comfort or convenience. 

THE DIET AFTER EIGHT MONTHS OF AGE. 
It has been already shown^ that as the child progresses in age and 
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strength^ the food may be proportionately varied, more substantial^ 
and somewhat larger in quantity; though it must still be borne in 
mind, that the change from the one to the other, whether in weaning 
from the breast, or from its deputed fluid substitute, must be very gradual 
indeed; commencing for example at about the seventh or eight month — ^a 
little earlier or later according to circumstances — with a small portion of 
genuine bread, boiled, or well soaked in hot water; to which, after it 
has been thoroughly beaten up fine and well strained, should be added a 
due proportion of good fresh coVs milk, and a small quantity of moist 
or lump sugar. This need not be exclusively persisted in, as the diet 
may now be more varied, regard being had to lightness and simplicity; 
and the choice may, with greater impunity than before, consist of weak 
beef or veal tea; prepared barley with water and slightly warmed (not 
boiled) milk, ground or well boiled whole rice, maizena, Bullock's semola, 
com flour, oswego, grated toast, biscuit powder, tops and bottoms, 
nursery biscuits, rusks, and light gravy if not too rich: in short, any 
other plain digestible food, that after careftil trial, may be found 
thoroughly to agree with the constitution of the child; after which, it 
will be well not, to try further experiment for the sake of change. 
From these observations it will be correctly inferred, that the same diet 
will not suit all children alike, and the proper selection sometimes 
becomes a point of importance; some foods having a tendency to con- 
stipate the bowels, as is ofben the case, for instance, with barley, prepared 
as just directed: others again, producing the opposite effect of relaxation, 
to be remedied in most cases by simply boiling the milk; or in very severe 
cases, by withholding for a time all food except thoroughly cooked 
arrow-root, sago, g^round rice, &c. With reference to sago, arrow-root, 
and several similar preparations that contain only starch, it may here be 
proper to correct a prevalent error as to their properties of nutrition, which 
being deficient, render such articles unequal to, and altogether unfit for the 
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sole sustenance of infants and children, valuable as they may be in their 
own proper place, as adjuncts merely to other and more important foods, 
of which nitrogen is the characteristic constituent, but which has no 
share in their composition. On this account, therefore, in however large 
quantity they may be consumed, they cannot sustain life, as has been 
repeatedly proved by experiments on animals restricted exclusively to a 
diet of this nature. 

The comprehension of this may be facilitated, by reference to the 
subjoined table, showing at a glance those articles that contain the ele- 
ments of nutrition — the requisites for the growth of muscle, bone, &c., 
and those again, that subserve the purposes of respiration, and the 
generation and maintenance of animal heat. The former being called 
azotized, nitrogenous, or quaternary compounds, consisting of nitrogen, 
oxygen, hydrogen and carbon; the latter called non-azotized, non-nitro- 
genous, or ternary compounds, containing the three last named only. 



Nitrogenous or Nutritious Compounds. 


Non-nitrogenous or Innutritions Compounds. 


Fibrin 


as met with in cer- 


Starch. 


Albumen 


^ tain vegetables & 


Sugar. 


Casein 


most grains. 


Qum. 


Gluten, in wheat and other meal. 


Sago. 


Animal muscle or flesh. 

Casein m milk. 

Grelatine, in very small quantity 


Fats, oil, butter, etc. 

Alcohol of beer, \?ine and spirits. 


only. 





It will be advantageous for those who have the dietetic charge of 
infants and children, to bear in mind the above record, since it demon- 
strates unanswerably, that as the body possesses no inherent power of 
self-preservation, unless the food supplied to it contain all the elements 
demanded for the developement of the system, health and growth and 
life must necessarily be weakened or suspended. It is the more* incum- 
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bent on m6 to be thus iinprcssiTe, as a wi<ie^#pread prc^diee exkts in 
fevour of arrow-root^ sago, and siudkr alimentd. IJgeftil as these may 
be for temporary purJ)oses, they are nevertheless devoid of any efl»«atially 
nutritions quality, and therefore altogether unfit {off the chief food of in- 
fants and children, and when persevered with for smy lengthened period no 
doubt offcen give rise to formidable confieqaences; each, for example, as 
tardy and difficult dentition, rickets, deficiency of muscular strttctnre, in 
other words deficiency ot flesh, asr distinguished from mere/«^, the super- 
abundant accumulation of which, in no degree indicates health, and is 
often succeeded by tapid emaciation. Let it be borne in mind then that 
compounds eoiitaining Nitrogen are required for the nutrition and 
general growth of the frame, as Well as the reparation of the waste 
arising fi'om that metamorphosis and disintegration of muscular and 
ether tissue constantly going on in our economy; and that unless 
the food contain a sufficient proportion of these substances, the body 
must be insufficiently nourished, and its strength and vigour diminish, 
even though other elements of the food be in excess. 

All this is so clearly expressed by Carpenter, that in order to 
render my meaning as well understood as the importance of the subject 
demands; and at the risk of teing considered unnecessarily prolix, I 
will take the liberty of quoting him verbatim: — 

^^The azotized substances formed by plants are essentially the same 
^'with those furnished by the albuminous solids and fluids of animals; , 
'^but the quantity of them is usually small in proportion to the non- 
^^ azotized; being considerable only in the corn-grains, in the seeds of 
''leguminous plants, (peas, beans, &c.) and in some other products, 
"which the universal experience of ages has demonstrated to be the^ 
''most nutritious of vegetable substances. 

"The non-azotized compounds, which are presented to us in great 
" abundance in the vegetable kingdom, exist under various forms; of 
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^'whidi Idle principal are sisach, imgBx, and oil. The great ruse of these 
''sttbetflcnces in the aninual economy^ is to support the respiratory process^ 
^and thni^ maintain the temperattire of the body. Shotdd the supply of 
''dtily-pnepared azotized matter^ be less than is reqpired to repair the 
^ waste of the albuminous and gelatinous tissues^ then these diminish in 
''bulk, and in vital power, though the heat of the body may be kept up 
''to its proper standard* But if the non-azotized matter should be sup- 
^plied in insufficient amount, or in a form in which it cannot be assimi- 
"lated, the necessary heat of the body cannot be sustained in any other 
"manner, than by drawing upon the store of fat previously laid up. 

"We can thus in part account for the fact, which universal experience 
"has established, that in warm-blooded annuals, a mixture of azotized 
"and non-azotized substances, is the diet most conducive to the welfare 
"of the body; and that in all but the purely carnivorous tribes, the diet 
"provided by nature, consists not only of albuminous, gelatinous, and oily 
"substances, such as are furnished by the flesh and fat of animals, but 
"also of saccharine or farinaceous matter. This is the diet to which man 
"is evidently best adapted; and it is remarkable how completely 
"accordant is his use of the ordinary materials of food, with the 
"principles now established by chemical and physiological research, 
"in regard to the wants of the bodily system and the best mode of sup- 
"plying them: thus, good wheaten bread contains more nearly than 
"any other substance in ordinary use, that proportion of azotized and 
"non-azotized matter, which is adapted to repair the waste of the system, 
"and to supply the necessaiy amount of combustible material, under the 
"ordinary conditions of civilized life in temperate climates; and we find 
"that the health and strength can be more perfectly sustained upon that 
"substance, than upon any other taken alone. 

"On the other hand, in rice, potatoes, cassava-meal, and similar 
"substances, the farinaceous or saccharine components, form so very large 
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'^a proportion of the whole mass^ and the proteine compounds are present 
'^in so very small an amount^ that they are insufficient to support the 
'^bodily vigour, when taken alone, unless a larger quantity be ingested, 
''so as to supply the requisite proportion of azotized matter. But when 
''these substances form part of a mixed diet, the other ingredients of 
"which;, oonsist of animal flesh, a much smaller quantity of them suffices; 
and the same kind of combination is then formed, as exists in the single 
"article of bread. Those in whose diet the farinaceous elements pre- 
" dominate largely, and the azotized compounds exist in the smallest 
"amount compatible with the maintenance of the bodily vigour, are 
"exempt from many diseases incident to those who live more highly : 
"thus, among the potato-eating Irish, and the oatmeal-feeding Scotch, 
"gout is a disease never heard of; whilst among the richer classes of the 
"same countries who are enabled to consume flesh meat, there is no 
"peculiar exemption from its tortures. 

"In the milk, which is the sole nutriment of young mammalia, 
"during the period immediately succeeding their birth, we find an ad- 
"mixture of albuminous, saccharine, and oleaginous substances; which 
"indicates the intention of the Creator, that aU these should be employed 
"as components of the ordinary diet.'' 

No fact in dietetics is better established, than the impossibility of 
long sustaining health, or even life, upon any single alimentary 
principle. Neither pure albumen, nor fibrine, gelatine, gum, sugar, 
starch, oil, nor fat, taken alone for any lengthened period, can serve for 
the due nutrition of the body. This is partly owing, so far as the non- 
azotized compounds are concerned, to their incapability of supplying the 
waste of the albuminous tissues. This reason does not apply, however, 
to the proteine compounds; which can not only serve for the reparation 
of the body, but do also afford the carbon and hydrogen, requisite for 
the sustentation of its temperature. 
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Of the milder varieties of nitrogenous food, the child may therefore 
be allowed to partake in proper quantities, and at regxdar^ intervals, 
during the day, until the back teeth make their appearance; when, and 
not a day before^ it will be safe to begin with a small quantity of meat, 
for dinner only. Before the appearance of the teeth, the powers of the 
stomach are inadequate to the digestion of strong food: and to give 
solid meat though in small quantity, or ever so finely divided, will be 
likely to produce mischief and discomfort. This objection, however, does 
not apply to well-made beef tea, veal tea, or other animal broths, in 
small quantity, which, as a rule, are, I think, too seldom used in child- 
hood. I believe, were infant alimentation conducted more in accordance 
with the requirements of the system, we should see less of scroftda and 
its kindred disease, consumption. Therefore, while advocating a plain 
moderate diet, we must not close our eyes to the comparative immunity 
from these dread scourges, enjoyed by butchers, and others who subsist 
largely on flesh. A more significant therapeutical fact than this does 
not exist; and it is farther confirmed by the circumstance, that a fluid 
fat — the oil of cod's liver — has been found extensively useftJ in the 
treatment of consumption, and analogous diseases characterized by wasting 
of the body. 

The quantity of food may be progressively increased month after 
month; and towards the end of the first year, the allowance of solid 
aliment may be much larger than at any previous period. No better 
indication is needed, that any particular food disagrees with children, 
and that a change is necessary, than its uniform rejection by the 
stomach; or if retained by that organ, the bowels becoming irritable, 
relaxed, and disturbed with wind; symptoms that are often attended by 
heat of body, and frequent thirst; though, in some instances with great 
coldness of surface, almost amounting to collapse. 

In those cases where there is a tendency to flatus (wind) in the 
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bowdls^ Y^^etable food shonld be veiy q>aringly administered^ and' then 
only well cooked. The bread should be at least one day old. The diet 
should be varied from time to time^ in order to discover^ if possible^ that 
which best agrees with the stomach. Not unfreqnently it is found 
necessary to lessen the quantity of milk^ or omit it altogether. In this^ 
however^ as in every other matter connected with the management of 
children^ so much depends on the care and good sense of the mother or 
nurse^ that any elaborate detail is but a work of supererogation^ however 
much it may be one of pleasure to the writer. 

In the diet of childhood^ regard should be had to size and develope- 
ment; a large and rapidly-growiiig child naturally requiring more food, 
than a smaller one of slower growth. Mistake is also often made^ in the 
supposition that in proportion to the size of the child as compared with 
an adult, so ought to be the quantity of food; now this is very unphilo- 
sophical, as a child in whom there is proceeding a constant process of 
growth, or building up of bone and muscle, &c., requires much more 
sustenance iu proportion to an adult; for, besides the material demanded 
by the system for its immediate support, and the repair of that waste 
which is ever going on ; that enormous caU made upon it by the growth 
and developement of the whole body — of which the increased appetite is 
but an index — ^must also be provided for, or the child will languish and 
droop, and probably die; and in this' way, may a great deal of the 
infantile mortality, about which so much as been written, be accounted 
for, especially among the poor and ill-fed. Again, the quantity of 
nourishment required by the system, is proportioned to the force and 
number of the respirations; and a child in whom this great ftmction is 
naturally very active, requires food more frequently than an adult, and 
bears himger less easily. A bird deprived of food, dies on the third day: 
while a serpent, or other reptile, with their sluggish respiration, wiU live 
without support for three months, or longer. 
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Throughottt the whole period of infancy and childhood, do graver 
error can be committed than that of giving other than the plainest f ood, 
in quantities regulated by all the surrounding eireumstances: ts £br 
-esinnple, the constitutional vigour of the child, aaid the canseqnent 
physical requirements of the system: and with older children, their 
habits, whether active or otherwise: all which considerations apply in an 
equal ratio to childhood as to maturity. The number of respirations is 
fewer in a state of rest, than during exercise: and the proper quantiiy of 
food for both conditions, must necessarily vary accordingly: in other 
words, an excess of food is incompatible with deficiency of respired 
oxygen, that is, limited exercise; just as violent exercise, which implies 
an increased supply of food, is incompatible with weak digestion. In 
either case the health suffers, but it must always be borne m mind, theve 
is less danger in moderation, than in excess; and that from the latter 
cause, many more serious and fatal diseases haive their origin, than ifrom 
the former. 

With naturally delicate children, more than ordinary care is de- 
manded, for several years subsequently to weaning: it may not >be out of 
place, therefore, to recapitulate some guiding principles, as to diet. 
This should invariably consist of that which is known to be most 
readily digested, easily assimilated, and which contains an .adequate 
amount of nutriment, as for example — 

Far Breakfast — Cold toasted stale bread, with a small quantity of 
good butter, honey, jelly, jam, or marmalade. Good milk, mixed with 
warm (not hot) water, in about equal proportions, and slightly sweetened 
with honey or loaf sugar. Bread, soaked in scalding water, then pressed 
as dry as possible, and afterwards covered with cold milk, slightly 
flavoured with salt or sugar, is also greatly relished by some children 
and forms a good meal for the morning. If too long persevered with, 
however, it is apt to create a disturbance of the stomach. It may .there- 
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fore be occasionally varied with pure cocoa or chocolate^ boiled in a 
small quantity of water^ and afterwards diluted with plenty of milk^ and 
in this a small quantity of bread or stale French roU may be soaked. 
Instead of the cocoa^ or chocolate^ a little coarse Scotch oatmeal may be 
stirred in the 'water while boiling — ^then poured into saucers, covered 
with good milk, and sprinkled over with a little salt or sugar dust. 
This forms an agreeable variety; and when there is a tendency to con- 
stipation of the bowels, a few breakfasts of this food will generally 
prevent the necessity for more active interference. Wheat meal prepared 
in the same manner, also forms an excellent food for children. 

By way of occasional change, especially where the child can be 
induced to take but little nourishment for breakfast, a new-laid egg 
well beaten up, and the cup then slowly filled with milk, and afterwards 
sweetened agreeably, will constitute an acceptable, and useftd beverage. 
In such cases, and up to the age of four or five years, this may be given 
to the child on its first waking in the morning, after which it may, if so 
disposed, again sleep for a while, and on waking, be encouraged to 
partake of its ordinary breakfast. 

Dinner — should take place hot later than one or two o^clock, and 
consist of a little broth of fowl, or of the lean of good beef and mutton, 
and a slice of bread. When the child has a sufficient number of teeth, 
the lean of broiled or roasted) slighty underdone mutton or beef, may be 
given, and this cannot be too finely divided; besides which, great care 
should be taken that it be slowly and thoroughly masticated by the 
child, before swallowing. Much more than ordinary vigilance is often 
necessary to insure this, as children are apt to acquire a habit of rapid 
eating, and imperfect communition of their food, characterized as "bolting 
it,^^ that is sure to be followed by all the mischiefs of malnutrition. This 
habit of slow eating and thorough trituration, on which healthy digestion, 
and nutrition so much depend, in childhood as in maturity, cannot be 
too early or too constantly inculcated. 
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The subject of watching children during meals^ will come most 
appropriately in this place. So necessary is it to have very careM 
vi^ance^ not only to the meals themselves^ but to each and every article 
of food — which should be studiously examined from day to day — as a 
child in otherwise tolerable healthy though delicate^ is not un&equently 
squeamish and fickle in its appetite; and unless every article be good of 
its kind, though never so plain and homely, it will be rejected. 
Especially is this the case with butter, the slightest rancidity of which 
will spoil a meal, to which the child had sat down with an almost edacious 
appetite. In the country, where butter can be obtained fresh from a 
dairy, this ought not to occur; but in large towns it has especially to 
be looked to.* 

For young children, the meat when finely divided, should be mixed 
with a due proportion of bread, and dry mealy well-cooked potatoes; 
the whole being then properly flavoured with salt. All their food 
should be freed from lumps, gristle, skin, spieulsB of bone, and any 
portion at all indigestible; as well as carefully cut up, and even minced 
for them, until they are capable of doing this for themselves. 

Should this course of diet produce too fall a habit of body, as may 
in some cases happen when meat or meat broths are given daily, the 
kind and quality of food should be lightened; as for example, an egg 
or two, as already directed, may be occasionally substituted for the meat. 
Pork, veal, goose, duck, fat and salted meats, rich cakes, pastry, new or 
heavy bread, sweetmeats, fee, are as a rule, objectionable. The plainer 
the diet the more wholesome its effects. The food that is well digestedy 
and not the quantity consumed at any given meal, it is that affords vital 
nourishment. Vegetables are generally rather indigestible, though stiU 
necessary, as rendering the diet more varied and acceptable to the palate: 
they may consist of potatoes, turnips, cauliflowers, brocoli, French beans, 
parsnips, carrots, artichokes, &c., as fresh as possible, thoroughly cooked. 
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and talpca in moderate qua n titiez oafy. Heavy puddings and tarta, jkould^ 
for the same reasom^ be^owed (if at all) ^ in extreme moderation; tiuxog^b 
this cantion will seareely be supposed to apply to jsuch fiuxiple prodagict^ an 
tapioca^ sa^> vermioelli, rioe^ &c.^ which may be (allowed almoiBt ^ Ubkh/m, 
when phdnly prepared. 

With weakly children^ of naturally fastidious appetite^ the pl^ar* 
wise wholesome and eoonomical practice^ of commencing dinner with 
some kind of substantial puddings should be reversed^ if not^ the desixe 
for more jessential nourishment may be thereby impaired^ or destroyed. 
Much fludd taken with, or just before, or after dinner, or other hearty 
solid meals, greatly impedes digestion; and with children, particularly, 
demands careful watching. The smallest sip, from time to«time, should 
alone be permitted: otherwise, the gastric juice beoomes unduly diluted, 
and digestion retarded, in proporldon to the time required by the stomach 
to dispose of the superabundant moisture, thus injudiciously poured into 
it. 

As a rule, the most suitable beverages are pure filtered water^ mid 
fresh toast-water. It is seldom that other drinks become necessary, 
though instances sometimes occur, in which the use of a small quantity 
of some gentle stimulant, has a decided influence for good. For any 
t>ther meals, bread and milk, afi already recommended for breakfast; tea 
being objectionable; though cocoa prepared with milk may be occasionaUy 
tdlowed with ioasted bread, or nulk and water. Bread one day old, and 
ti small quantity of butter nicely spread, temptingly cut into slices, not 
too thick, nor wedge-like, may be generally allowed to contentment; 
or for the butter may be substituted good marmalade, honey or some 
kind of genuine jam or jelly, as affording variety. Whenever the 
.preparation of the bread and butter, &c. is intrusted to servants or 
.others, the parent should rank it as a duty, to see &om time to time that !]:fc 
be nicely cut, and judiciously spread, and not too stale or dry. 
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The evening meal should not be later than six o^cloek^ soon after 
which the child should be accustomed to retire to rest: on no account 
should this salutary habit be departed &om^ and the child kept up to a 
late hour, not even on the foolish plea of giving it ^^a treat/' Huntley & 
Palmer's (Beading) ^Cracknds/ 'Non-such/ 'Pic-nic/ 'Digestive/ 
'Captain's,' and other varieties of biscuit, have of late years, become 
one of our most useful adjuncts; and from experience of their value, as 
food for children, I can speak in unqualified terms of praise. They are 
pure, made of the best materials, manufactured by machinery, (not by 
hand), an important desideratum in the matter of cleanliness; and I 
have known children consume them daily, with undisguised and undi- 
minished relish and enjoyment, for months and years; prior to which it 
constituted the greatest perplexity, to excite the appetite of the child, 
or preserve it from palling against other apparently more tempting 
aliment. 

Most of the fruits may be taken in small quantity, if quite ripe; 
for example, strawberries, raspberries, the insides — not the skins — 
of gooseberries, currants, oranges, grapes, and ripe roasted apples and 
pears. Chestnuts, walnuts, filberts, nuts, and the stone fruit, apricots, 
peaches, plums, damsons, cherries, &c., should be altogether prohibited. 

Plain as I have endeavoured to render this subject of diet, much 
after all must necessarily be left to the care and sound sense of the 
mother or nurse, to vary, lighten, or diminish the food, according as the 
child may appear to thrive, or otherwise. In some cases it may be found 
that flesh meat every day, whether solid or fluid as in broth, renders the 
system too gross or fiiU, in which case a nicely-cooked, but not fwrd 
boiled eggy may now and then be given instead of meat; in other cases, 
as for instance, a tendency to obesity, it may be necessary to nearly 
restrict the diet to flesh meat and acid fruits, almost to the exclusion of 
milk, farinaceous food, sweet fruits, sugar, &c. 
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Judicious as it may be, not to yield too much to the caprices of 
children, in reference to diet, it of course only applies to those who 
possess that degree of health, to whom nothing in the shape of whole- 
some food comes amiss. With regard to delicate children, however, the 
case is very different; and the endeavour to enforce perseverance in the 
consumption of fat meat, and other food to which they have an 
apparently unconquerable aversion, is in the highest degree, cruel and 
injurious. Dietetic rules that apply to strong and robust fast-growing 
children, whose ever-ready stomachs can digest almost anything bearing 
the semblance of food, have no possible reference to such cases as these; 
and from this it may be seen, when contemplating in later years, 
a step so vitally important as the selection of a boarding school for such 
children, the policy of insuring that not only plentiftd, but appropriate 
diet, shall be daily furnished, to the pupil. For lack of this apparently 
insignificant precaution, many an otherwise promising child, has been 
unwittingly consigned to the slow torture of semi-starvation, mal- 
nutrition, failing health, and untimely death, though partaking of the 
sturdy puddings, hard dumplings, salted meats, and other cheap dishes, at 
the same occasions and tables at which its more robust /ellows have 
thriven, and even fattened. Cheap boarding schools, then, for delicate 
children, too often mean starvation: economy here is death: and the 
wicked penuriousness that prompts it, but a milder name for the most 
heartless murder. 

DRY NURSING; OR BRINGING UP CHILDREN BY HAND. 

Much as has been written on the absolute necessity, where at all 
practicable, of nourishing infants at the mother^s breast, at least 
during the first few months of life, circumstances nevertheless un- 
fortunately arise, which render this improper, or altogether impracticable. 
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and where, from the difficulty or impossibility of procuring a proper 
wet-nurse, the only resource left to us is artificial feeding: under which, 
statistics show that at least seven- eighths — seven in every eight — 
subjected to the hazardous process, die sooner or later before its ac-» 
complishment — victims of error either in the kind or quantity 
OF FOOD administered TO THEM, and showing, but too Conclusively, how 
fraught with danger is the simplest departure from Nature's own 
ininodtable plan. 

Under the unfortunate circumstances just surmised, therefore, and 
as incomparably the most important, we have to consider what is the 
best food, for the first three or four months of infantile life, in order 
that this serious deviation from Nature's rule, may be as gentle as 
possible: for if by dint of the greatest care and good fortune, this 
period be happily reached, strong hopes may be reasonably indulged, that 
the greatest risk has been passed. 

During the above-named period, then, the more closely the infant's 
food resemble the mother's milk, the greater will be the probability of 
rearing it. This from careful analysis of the milk of difierent animals, 
with long and extensive practical experiment among children, is proved 
to be the pure new milk from a healthy cow, diluted, sweetened, &c., as 
before recommended. The proportion of sugar is about a teaspoonftd to 
the pint, and it should only be added just before use, as the milk when 
sweetened, is more apt to become sour, and to give rise to flatulence, acid 
eructations, and other signs of indigestion; for which reason also, the 
too free employment of sugar in food should be avoided. 

In the composition just recommended, no art is needed : it is simply 
an imitation of Nature, and therefore requires no great skill for its 
successftd working: yet, such is human perversity, that against the 
dilution of milk as food for infants, is usually found a very rooted 
prejudice, and there is no little difficulty in convincing those, on whom 
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its preparation devolves, as to the necessity for adding any proportion of 
water: it may therefore be proper to repeat here, that compared with 
healthy human milk, that of the cow contains a smaller quantity of 
butter — Whence the propriety of adding a little cream — ^and a much larger 
proportion of caseine, the basis of cheese, its most indigestible constituent: 
particularly if the cow be meadow-fed, (when according to Liebig, the 
proportion of casein is still greater than in the stall-fed animal), and 
hence the necessity for its proper dilution, in order to adapt it to the 
delicate stomach of the child, as compared with that of the young 
animal for which it was designed. 

During the first and second months of life, the infant imbibes from 
the breast, from about three to six tablespoonfiils of milk, each time of 
suckling: during the third month, this quantity is increased to about 
half a pint, and in progressive proportion, up to the age of twelve months, 
when the quantity amoimts to three quarters, or even to a whole pint. 
This has been accurately determined by weighing the child immediately 
before, and again on the completion of suckling. 

Of the above mixture, then, the infant should be allowed to 
partake, in similar quantities according to its age, and at regular 
intervals (while awake) during the day and night, for about the first five 
weeks, which period, if the child be satisfied and in health, will be pretty 
equally divided between feeding and sleep. 

Bather than the proportion of milk should be in excess, during the 
first two or three weeks, it may be often reduced to nearly a third, with 
benefit to the child; though generally speaking, it will thrive well on 
equal parts of milk and water, with a little cream, &c. Such being the 
case, there need be no haste for the adoption of anything more solid, 
imtil it cut its first teeth, or up to the age of four or five months; 
after which, the proportion of water may be gradually diminished, until 
it ultimately be entirely displaced, and the pure milk alone administered 
instead. 
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The milk should never be wanned over a fire, but simply by 
placing the feeding-bottle containing it, in warm water for a few 
minutes. When, as is sometimes the case, especially with stall-fed 
cows, the fresh milk is too rich in butter, it should be set aside for a 
few hours, in a cool place, in order that the cream may rise to the 
surface, and be once skimmed off before use. This plan is far preferable 
to that of using the purchased milk of two or three days old, diminished 
in its richness by numerous skimmings. When, on the other hand, the 
child appears unsatisfied with the mixture of milk and water, the latter 
may be gradually diminished [in quantity, and a teaspoonful of cream 
may be adiled to about each teacupAil of fluid, providing there be no 
disturbance of the bowels or stomach to contra-indicate its use. 

When a change of diet has been decided on, some bread or crack- 
nels may be boiled to a jelly, or four or five ^^tops and bottoms'' should 
be soaked with boiling water, in a covered basin, for ten minutes, and 
after straining, well beaten up with half a pint of milk, with a little 
sugar if necessary; or in place of the tops and bottoms, fee, a little thin 
arrow-root or barley-gruel* may be added to the milk at two or three of 
the daily meals, care being taken not to render the food too thick; as 
also that it be invariably of the same strength, otherwise digestive 
derangement will be almost sure to supervene, and the younger and more 
delicate the child, the greater the risk. 

By due care and attention to the foregoing simple instructions, the 
irritation and disturbance arising from indigestion will be avoided; the 



* Barley-grael is made by patting a tablespoonful of barley groats into a basin, 
and carefnUy mixing it with water, added very gradually till it is of the consistence 
of thin batter; upon this, should be poured with one hand, three quarters of a pint of 
boiling water, while with the other the gruel must be constantly stirred, after which 
the whole should be boiled (still continuing the stirring), for ten minutes, and then set 
aside for use. 
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food properly assimilated; and the infant will thrive upon the apparently 

weak, thin and inefficient mixture of milk and water, despite all ill- 

foimded fears and cares to the contrary, and probably very much better 

than it would upon a more substantial diet, in which there is always 

danger, from the stomach of the infant being as yet unprepared for, and 

incapable of, properly digesting such heavy solid food as may be used 

with advantage by more mature children and adults. The stupidity and 

perversity of many nurses and others, in reference to this matter, is too 

notorious to be passed over without comment, and emphatic condemnation, 

even as regards gruel, and foods of that kind, but most especially when 

mention is made of still more objectionable articles, as apples and other 

hard fruits, potatoes, bread and butter, meat, and similar substances 

requiring carefrd mastication and trituration, with which infants and 

young children are often ^^indulged,^^ without apparently a suspicion of 

its impropriety, or a thought as to the Kttle creature being unprovided 

with teeth; or that its soft, cushion-like, tender gums, and thick 

prominent lips, indicate a widely different design or office to that of 

mastication, for which also the muscles of the mouth and jaws are as yet 

too feeble. ^^It evidently never was intended,'^ writes Dr. Beckett, of 

Hull, "that children which have not cut their teeth, should be ftimished 

^^with food requiring mastication, yet how constantly do we see them 

"supplied with portions of meat, pastry, and other (to them) indigestible 

"substances, in direct violation of this plain law. The result is, that in- 

" stead of premature developement of strength, we have irritation of the 

'^lining membrane of the stomach and bowels, which induces diarrhoea, 

"and may result in the more formidable evils of convulsion or atrophy. 

"The difficulty of getting parents to attend to simplicity of diet in 

'^childhood, imder five years of age, is a fertile source of disappointment 

"to the practitioner, as well as of atrophy, marasmus, and infantile re- 

"mittent fever (all fatal forms of disease) to the child. This foolish 
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'^system of indulgence extends to the lowest ranks of society, and seems 
''often to be the most practised, where it is likely to be the most 
''injurious." 

Dr. John Clarke also bears similar testimony: — "The practice of 
"giving solid food to a toothless child, is not less absurd than to expect 
"com to be groimd, when there is no apparatus ^for grinding it. That 
"which would be considered an evidence of idiotism or insanity in the 
"last instance, is defended and practised in the former." 

My brother. Dr. Herbert Barker, who has also had great experience 
in the management of children, gives his opinion as follows; "In general 
"it is advisable to defer the giving of animal food, in any form, until 
"the canine or eye-teeth have appeared. But even when this is the case, 
"as dentition is not yet completed, animal food should be sparingly 
"given." Again, "One might think that common sense would 
"sufficiently show the absurdity of such treatment. Nature has given, 
"to all creatures intended to consume flesh, suitable teeth to tear and 
"masticate it, and the adult human being is furnished with such teeth, 
"but look at the mouth of the infant, and observe for what purpose it 
"was intended. The tender and toothless gums, the soft, full and 
"prominent lips, the whole formation, admirably adapted for receiving a 
"bland fluid diet by suction, but totally unfitted for mastication." 

If, as is sometimes the case, the food, either simple or combined 
with the preparation I have recommended, be "puked ^^ up in a curdled 
state, the addition of a little common table salt, in just such quantity as 
not to render it objectionable to the child, will usually obviate the 
difficulty; and here it will be as well to remark, once for all, that the 
vegetable food of children should be invariably thus slightly seasoned, 
for besides other advantages, the use of salt tends to prevent the develope- 
ment of intestinal worms, to which some children are especially liable. 
This most useful and wholesome condiment — if we except a little sugar — 
is the only one at all permissible in childhood. 
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For the sake of variety, a little properly-made beef or veal tea, or 
broth, given alone, or added to the milk, will often be found to agree, if 
they be not made too strong and rich. I use the term "properly made^' 
in reference to beef tea, &c., as on the concoction of this extensively 
employed article, there exists so much mischievous error, that I think 
should not be passed over in a work of this nature. I will therefore 
revert to it in the section on the *' Various kinds of Food.^' 

If all these means fall short of the &11 realization of our wishes, 
small quantities of new milk, well beaten up with an e^, may often be 
tried with marked temporary success, and thus give time for the selection 
of more permanent dietary measures. I have elsewhere stated that 
boiling impairs or diminishes the nutritive property of milk — still, if 
there be much relaxation of the bowels, and there appear good reason to 
suppose the cause to be in the diet, the milk should be boiled, then set 
to cool, and the curd skimmed off for use with the beef tea, &c. just 
alluded to. This boiling and skimming may be repeated two or three 
times with the same milk. 

In obstinate relaxation of the bowels, a good addition to the above 
is flour that has been thoroughly baked in an earthem jar, subjected to a 
slow heat, and afterwards passed through a fine sieve: constantly stirring 
the flour during the process of baking, will prevent it passing into 
hardened Itimps. This food should be so prepared in small quantities, 
from time to time, and kept for use, by boiling as much as may be 
required, with the milk, to the consistence of thin custard. Robb^s Tops 
and Bottoms, Dodson^s Biscuit Powder, Glennie's Nursery Biscuits, 
Huntley & Palmer's Biscuit Powder — all excellent in their way — ^are 
adapted for the same purpose; and of each, from personal experience of 
their value in numbers of cases, I can speak in high commendation. I 
believe I have known them instrumental in saving the lives of many 
children, who without their nutritious qualities would have perished. 
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Notwithstanding all our care, however, it will often be found that 
what succeeds in one case, will signally fail in another; so much so, that 
it not unfrequently happens, the stomach will not retain milk, in what 
ever form it may be offered; or if retained, such serious and continuous 
irritation of the bowels succeeds its use, that it becomes necessaiy to 
diminish the quantity, or to entirely withhold its employment, for a few- 
days or even altogether, substituting in its place one or other of the 
preparations already indicated. This however must not be done on 
sudden impulse, nor before industriously and perseveringly tiying the 
milk diet, in every possible way that suggests itself; since it may so 
happen, that the inability on the part of the child to retain its food, 
arises from some change in the constituents of the milk itself; frY)m 
deterioration in the health of the animal supplying it; from change in its 
customary diet, and other causes, aU whidi should be ascertained in every 
circumstance of perplexity; and in which, if the matter be fairly explained 
with all its important consequences, to the individual who supplies the 
milk, there will generally not be much difficulty, if he be a trustworthy 
and respectable tradesman. 

Another frequent source of embarrassment is sophisticatuniy and 
not alone with water, but baneftd substances, to which milk is often 
subjected (especially in large towns), before it reaches the consumer. 
This practice is highly objectionable, even when it extends only to 
such adulterations as damaged flOur or starch; but when the factitious 
article is compoimded of chalk, the stale brains of animals, and other 
abominations, it becomes positively deleterious. 

A plEui I have always found succeed, is to require that the milk— 
unmixed with any other — ^be invariably supplied fresh and genuine^ twice 
daily y from the same cow, and that this particular animal be fed, as nearly 
as possible, on the same kind of food throughout. Another important 
necessity also is, that the cow be kept at a dairy or farm, in the healthful 
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open country, away from the deteriorating influences of close, ill- 
ventilated, dark, damp, and unwholesome sheds and cellars, in which 
these useful animals are too often cruelly immured, during a brief unnatural 
existence of semi-starvation, disease and suffering. Thus the evil, which 
has its origin in the brutal avarice of their owners, is too often un- 
wittingly propagated to the suffering innocents, who imbibe nutri- 
ment from such polluted sources. No wonder if they droop and 
die. Let, then, especial regard be paid to this subject; as it has a more 
important influence on the health of children, particularly in large 
towns, than might at first appear. Healthy milk — ^that is the milk of 
animals in health — ^has an alkaline re-action, which it retains for some 
time after its excretion: not so is it with the milk of the stall-fed lean, 
ill-favoured animals pent up in towns and dirty dreary dens, called cow- 
sheds.* So far from this possessing the natural alkaline property, it 
will, when tested, generally present a suflSciently marked acid re-action. 
Hence may be explained, digestive or other intestinal disturbances, so 
commonly met with, among those who are compelled by circumstances 
to imbibe the imwholesome and too offcen toxic secretion. Chemistry 
and the microscope are here brought into requisition; and the suspected 
xnilk, when better cannot be procured, should be tested and examined 
day by day, in order that if necessary, a small quantity of prepared 
chalk, lime, or magnesia, may be added, to produce the required 
alkalescence: — ^the latter being more especially useful, as a laxative of 
the bowels, when such relief is indicated. 

Prom long practice, and careftd observation, of the most suitable 
diet for nurslings, in almost every variety of circumstance likely to 



* The perfection of cow-keeping, dairy cleanliness, and order, are displayed near 
Peckham Rye, a few miles south of London — Friem Manor Farm. The milk supplied 
from this establishment is a boon to Londoners ; and would that all other cities and 
towns could participate in the benefit. 
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fall under the notice of a medical man^ I feel justified in asserting^ that 

by a faithful adherence to the foregoing rules, on the part of those who 

have the serious responsibility of rearing children artificially, many of 

the ailments, and much of the mortality so prevalent among infants, 

may be obviated; still, after all that has been said or written on the 

selection of milk or other food, as the staple diet of children, no abstract 

rule can be laid down that will be foimd to answer at all periods, and 

with all children. Much will always depend on the judgment of the 

mother or nurse, in choosing that, which after careftd trial and 

observation is found to agree best with the stomach, palate, and health 

of the little helpless being committed to her charge; and on the slightest 

indication of irregfolarity, care must be promptly exercised, to detect and 

rectify the cause, and thus probably protect the child from the menaced 

danger. 

Mode of feeding. — For the same reason that milk should consti- 
tute the early diet of infancy, viz: as most resembling that furnished by 
the mother's bosom, the food (whatever it be) of a dry-nursed infant 
should be tepid or lukewarm, and administered by means of a suitable 
feeding-glass or bottle, and teat or nipple, the sucking of which exercises 
the muscles of the mouth and jaws, thus affording the best imitation of 
the natural process; and obviating the risk of administering the food 
too hot, too thick, or too hastily. This mode of feeding is therefore far 
preferable to either a feeding-bowl or spoon; moreover the act of sucking, 
promotes a natural flow and admixture of saliva-^essential to healthy 
digestion and nutrition, whether of infants or adults — and which, the 
the mere act of swallowing food from a spoon, can hardly excite: this 
mode of feeding should be continued up to the period when the child is 
fed with thicker kinds of food than can be readily passed through a 
bottle. 

The nipple or teat of the feeding bottle, should consist of a 
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properly-made mouthpiece of ivory^ cork, india-rubber, or wash-leather, 
perforated with one or more small holes. The cork nipples are, I think, 
preferable for many reasons; if, however, either of the others be employed, 
it should not be attached too closely, but allowed to hang somewhat 
pendulous from the neck of the bottle. 

Both bottle and nipple or teat must be kept scrupulously clean and 
sweet, by carefiil washing, at least twice daily in hot weather; as from 
any remaining particles of food, however small, they will soon become 
sour — consequently repulsive and injurious to the infant. By the 
slightest acidity, the food will also be deteriorated, and rendered unfit 
for use, giving rise to wind or spasm in the stomach, and other symptoms 
of discomfort. The more certainly to insure cleanliness therefore, a few 
shot should be well shaken with the water in the bottle; a small hand 
brush — a tooth brush for instance — ^being employed for the nipple. The 
artificial teats should be kept in pairs; after cleansing, the one not in use 
should be kept in some mixture of spirit, as a little gin or whiskey and 
water, which will serve better than anjrthing else to preserve its purity. 
It is also a good plan to have two bottles as well as two nipples or 
teats, in order that while one is in use, the other may be the more 
certainly cleansed, dried, and sweetened. 

The food should be prepared just before it is required, and on no 
account should a fresh supply be added to the remains of a previous 
meal. As I have elsewhere stated, instances sometimes occur, par- 
ticularly among premature infants, of inability from innate feebleness, 
to take food firom the nipple or bottle in the way just indicated; there is 
then no resource but feeding — almost drop by drop — ^with a spoon or 
feeding boat or bowl, and in very small quantities at a time: then, as 
the strength of the child increases, it should be tried occasionally with 
the feeding bottle. Under no other circumstance is it permissible or 
prudent, to feed an infant with a spoon, as by this method a quantity of 
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air is unayoidably imbibed^ and much flatulence and discomfort ahnost 
sure to result. Besides this avoidance of the imbibition of air^ all risk 
of swallowing any hard indigestible lumps^ and the consequent irritation 
likely to follow such a mishap^ is more surely avoided by causing the 
child to suck the whole of its food through a nipple or teat. 

The fekiods of feeding^ should be the same as recommended for 
children reared by the breast; as the natural requirements are alike in 
either case. After feeding, the infant should be gently raised in order 
to assist the expulsion of any wind that may have found its way into 
the stomach. 

The quantity of food, must be varied in proportion to the age 
and vigour of the child: from a quarter to half a pint of milk and v^ter 
at each meal, being generally sufficient for a healthy child, up to the age 
of three months; from this period up to that of twelve months, the 
quantity may be very gpradually and carefully increased; and toward the 
latter period, with a smaller addition of water, according to the advance 
of age, until the pure milk alone can be given. 

Even when it becomes necessary to feed the infant on more sub- 
stantial food than pure milk, this may be for some time advantageously 
administered through the bottle, rather than from a spoon or feeding 
boat, as there will be much less risk in giving too little than too much 
food, and of the former there will be little fear, when the unspoken, 
imwritten, though none the less intelligible language of infancy, is well 
understood by the mother or nurse, who will readily discriminate between 
the true desire for more, and that irritation and general discomfort 
evinced by the surfeited and distended victim of over-feeding. Still, 
the refasal to receive more, by turning away the head, and other signs 
of apparent repletion and contentment, exhibited by children suJSering 
from wind, may mislead by the semblance of satiety, before they have 
taken sufficient food: in such case, the child should be placed face down- 
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wards across the nurse^s lap, while she very gently rubs and pats its 
back, which will generally disperse the flatulent accmnulation, and enable 
the child to take its proper supply of nourishment; but in no instance 
must force be employed. In obstinate and severe cases, some gentle 
carminative may be occasionally advisable and necessary, though as a rule, 
the frequent or indiscriminate use of caraway, anise, and other things of 
this description is not to be commended, since they are likely to irritate 
the coats of the stomach, and thus do serious harm. When wind or 
irritation of the stomach is persistent, medical aid should be sought 
without Jfiirther loss of time. 

The feeding bottle should be of plain glass, with one orifice only; 
and so held while in use, that its neck be filled with food, to the entire 
exclusion of air, which will otherwise be drawn into the stomach and 
produce discomfort and mischief. While feeding, the child should be 
placed as nearly as possible in the position it would be, were it imbibing 
its nourishment from the breast. The more comfortable its attitude, the 
more will it enjoy its food. These matters apparently trivial, are really 
important, and should therefore not be disregarded. 

As with ^^Baby's Food'' so with ^^Baby's Feeding Bottles''— their 
name is legion; and could the little beings for whom they are designed, 
read the puffs in recommendation of the superiority of each, they would 
be sadly perplexed and puzzled which to choose among so many. Each 
description of bottle, has generally speaking, something to recommend 
it, not possessed by the others: some of them are expensive; and some 
of the cheaper sort are in every respect as useful as any. Of recent 
introduction — at a ridiculously moderate price — ^by Mr. Maw of London, 
many are now in use, and seem to answer every indication very admirably. 
They are kept by most of the Druggists. 

OvEK FEEDING. — ^' A single ounce of milk, well digested," observes 
the late Dr. Combe, ^^will nourish more than double the quantity when. 
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"it oppresses the still feeble stomach/^ which in infancy can hardly be 
designated by that name^ it being as yet but a mere enlargement of the 
upper bowel, and so situated, as scarcely to constitute the ample recep- 
tacle it forms at a later period. This peculiarity of the digestive organ 
in early infancy, accounts for the readiness with which it yields up its 
contents on the slightest irritation; for which reason the food of infancy 
should be of the blandest description, and administered only in small 
quantities. 

Several years since, most of the inhabitants of a German city 
suffered simultaneously fix)m the effects of some deadly poison, which 
had been placed in the reservoir from which they were supplied with 
water. In a similar maimer is the stomach, not only of adults but of 
young children, made the receptacle of substances that act equally as 
perniciously upon the system, through the medium of the circulation, 
causing fever, inflammation, and other formidable derangements, which 
might certainly have been avoided by due attention to the stomach — in 
other words, the reservoir that supplies the body, and which thus 
becomes the source of disease, not only as regards the kind, but too 
often with reference to the quality of the substances intruded under the 
guise of wholesome aliment. 

In investigating the causes of disease and danger among children, 
it is surprising how many lesions may be traced to the too prevalent 
custom of over-feeding; from a blind mis-interpretation of manifest 
signs, on the part of their attendants. The crying and fretfiilness 
originating in the discomfort caused by repletion and its consequent 
indigestion, being erroneously imagined to proceed from hunger, more 
food is administered, and thus the mischief is increased, until happily 
the over-taxed stomach — as yet so small and unaccustomed to its fimc- 
tions — rebels against the infliction, and rejects its unwelcome load. Nor 
does this always thus easily terminate the evil, for from its constant 
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daily and almost hourly repetition — owing probably to the stupidity 
of an ignorant head-strong nujse^ who pertinaciously persists in re- 
garding this ^^ puking^' or vomiting as "b, healthy sign'^ — a morbidly 
irritable condition of the stomach is engendered and perpetuated; 
nutrition is interfered with or temporarily arrested; the Uver and other 
organs become chronically enlarged or otherwise affected^ — ^and the 
health inevitably sustains impairment to a greater or less degree^ — ^which 
succeeding years of affliction and valetudinarianism may be insuifficient 
to counteract: and thus does the injured child develope into the confirmed 
invalid^ whose brief hypochondriacal existence ftumishes a sorrowful 
example and suffering protest of the folly and ignorance of the parent or 
nurse erroneously regarding as a sign of healthy an effort of nature to 
eject from the oppressed overtaxed stomachy a load of superfluous matter^ 
but for the presence of which the very process of vomiting would have 
been rendered imnecessary. 

^^In all circumstances/' writes Dr. J. Darwall, '4t is of great 
^'importance not to overfeed a child; for without question, this is one of 
''the most ifruitftd sources of infantile diseases; even of those which (like 
'"rickets/) appear to be the effects of deficient nutriment. It is how- 
"ever one of the most difficult things to persuade either mothers or nurses, 
"that food can do a child, who seems weak and feeble, any mischief. 
"Such a child' (it is said) 'wants strength, and therefore we must give 
"'nourishment.' Their reasoning is indeed correct — ^their mistake lies in 
"the mode they pursue of obtaining their object. When much food is 
"given, it frequently happens that the child really receives very little 
"nourishment; for the stomach is actually weakened by its own efforts. 
"The plan, therefore, is to afford nourishment m such proportions as will 
"best favour the powers of digestion, and this wiU be in small quantities 
"at rather distant intervals." 

On the same subject Dr. Ybatbs thus sensibly observes: — "In 
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^'attending to the health of children, particularly in reference to the 
'^disease of water in the brain, sufficient regard is not paid to the 
"quantity and quality of their food. In general they are supplied in 
"considerable quantity with various articles, which the well-meant but 
"mistaken indulgence of nurses is apt to increase, under an opinion that 
"they will be better nourished, and thus have their strength and growth 
"promoted. Perhaps a more fatal idea never prevailed. The stomach 
^4s made to labour more than is necessary, by the improper quantity and 
"injurious quality of the food, and an imperfectly subdued mass is carried 
^^to the duodenum.^' 

Dr. Dewees also remarks — "It should be constantly borne in mind, 
"that it is not the quantity of food taken into the stomach that is sub- 
" servient to the proper purposes of the system, but the quantity which 
^^can be ftdly digested, and converted into nourishment, fit to be applied 
"to such purposes.^' 

"The most common causes^^ observes Dr. North, "of those de- 
"rangements of health which either immediately produce, or eventually 
^^lead to, convulsions in children, are errors in diet; with respect both 
^^to quantity and quality of the /ood. So long as nurses and mothers 
^^ believe that children thrive in proportion to the quantity they eat, so 
"long will convulsive diseases be frequent and severe/^ 

VARIOUS KINDS OP POOD 

One or other of which will be found to meet the requirements of almost 
every conceivable case: — 

1. Maizena is a very wholesome palatable food, abounding in gluten 
or vegetable fibrine — ^the flesh-m£iking principle — and possessing all the 
elements of nutrition in an eminent degree, is doubtless destined to 
become even more extensively used than it is at present. 
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2. Oswego is another preparation^ similar in all essential properties 
to Maizena. 

8. Com Flour, analogous to the above, is largely employed, and with 
jnost satisfactory results. 

4. Btdlock's Semola, containing a large quantity of gluten, is es- 
pecially well adapted for children. 

5. Hard's Farinaceous Food for Infants, is a very excellent article. 
Ample directions for use accompany each packet of the foregoing, 

all of which can be obtained of most Druggists and Provision Dealers. 

6. Huntley & Palmer's Biscuits, Cracknels, Biscuit Powder, &c., 
(Beading, Berks.) 

EobVs Tops and Bottoms, (St. Martin's Lane, London) j Dodson's 
Biscuit Powder, (Blackman Street, Boro' London) ; Glennie's Nursery 
Biscuits, (Kingsland Gate, London);* are easily procurable in the same 
manner, or by taking a quantity at one time, the manufacturers send 
them to any part of the kingdom, closely packed in tin canisters for 
their better preservation. Distance therefore, need in most instances be 
no obstacle to their employment; and I have found this a great boon in 
some cases. • 

7. Bouillie (much used in France), is made by gently roasting in a 
slow oven, the best wheaten flour; after this, it should be boiled or sim- 
mered for some time, in water, or milk and water; a little sugar then 
being added. Prepared thus, and free from lumps, it has been very 
successfully employed, and therefore deserves trial. 

8. Boiled Flour, is made by tying a pound of flour tightly in a cloth, 

* Those who are not wedded to the very common notion of there being nothing 
good out of London, will probably find Nunn's Nursery Biscuits (Western Road, 
Brighton,) answer as well as any of the preceding. This at least is my experience 
of them in many cases where they were tried fairly; and I dare say there are plenty 
of others equally good. 
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then boiling it for four or five hours in a saucepan filled with water, from 
-which it should be afterwards removed, when on scraping off the outer 
layer, the inside will be found dry and clean, and may be easily reduced 
to a fine powder by grating, pounding, or grinding. It will now be ready 
for use, in the same manner as in the preparation of gruel; and should 
then be slightly sweetened with loaf sugar. If milk be found to agree 
with the child, it may be used instead of water. 

9. Cr4me depain, a French preparation, is made with a few slices of 
well-baked bread, thoroughly dried merely, (but not browned or burned), 
in an oven or before a fire; then infused in water for several hours; 
afterwards simmered for a short period, a little water being added from 
time to time to prevent the mixture becoming too thick. This may be 
slightly sweetened for use, and flb.voured with a few drops of orange- 
flower or rose water. The flavouring, however, in no degree improves 
its eflScacy or value. 

The lait depoule (another excellent French preparation), consisting 
of the yolk of egg beaten up with milk or water, is ftdly alluded to at 
page 30. 

Bailed Bread consists simply of the top crust of a loaf, boiled in 
water for an hour, then thoroughly beaten up with a fork, strained, 
and shghtly sweetened. 

Rusks may be boiled in water for an hour, then well beaten up, 
strained, and afterwards slightly sweetened like the above. 

Rice, should be soaked for an hour in cold water, which should then 
be strained away and replaced by fresh, in which it should be simmered 
until it can be passed through a sieve as pulp, when with the water, it 
should be returned to the saucepan, and again simmered for a quarter 
of an hour. The proper quantity of this, mixed with milk to the con- 
sistence of cream, should be slightly sweetened, and administered through 
a bottle and nipple. When the bowels are very relaxed, the milk may 
be boiled. 
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Care should be taken^ that all these preparations be made with the 
best articles, since some are very inferior in quality, and hence deleterious. 
In all cases of constipation, raw or moist sugar (instead of loaf or lump ;) 
should be used for sweetening, and in some instances manna may be sub- 
stituted for either, with advantage. 

BEEF-TEA, VEAL-TEA, MUTTON AND OTHER BROTHS 

Should be made, by putting into a jar or basin, the lean only of the best 
meat, thoroughly minced and pounded, or crushed; then just covering it 
with soft or distilled water, at a temperature not higher than 120 degrees 
Fahrenheit — ojr water that has been boiled, and again cooled to the 
proper degree — and infusing it for three hours or longer, occasionally 
stirring it with a silver fork: after this, the whole of the fluid 
(thoroughly squeezed or pressed out and strained), constitutes a highly 
nutritious food. It may be made more expeditiously by constantly 
shaking the inftision. 

It is necessary to be very particular about the heat of the water, 
as the albuminous and colouring matters of the meat, will become coa- 
gulated by a temperature a few degrees above that indicated — ^thus 
rendering it useless for nutrition — rather than risk which, it will be 
better even to prepare it with cold water, to the entire exclusion of heat, 
and allow it to inftise about double the time, then to slightly warm it 
just before use. For the same reason, beef tea should not be conjoined 
with wine or any kind of spirit, but always given by itself, or with the 
addition of milk. The residuum, or meat-fibre, may .be economized by 
mixing it with some kind of vegetable, and flavouring it as an ordinary 
food for those in health; or by boiling it iq water, a quantity of 
nutritious jelly may be procured, which with a little wine, will also form 
a delicious addition to bread, instead of butter or marmalade. Also, by 
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well bruising in a mortar and mixing with it a little butter (flavouring 
it with spices according to taste) ^ an excellent potted meat is obtained. 

RULES FOR THE MOTHER WHILE SUCKLING. 

Many erroneous ideas are prevalent among matrons and others^ who 
reaUy ought to be better informed, as to the proper kind and suitable 
amount of nourishment required by the nursing mother. It is the 
prevailing impression, that ale, porter, wine, meat, &c., should be taken 
daily, and in much larger quantities than usual, in order to compensate 
the imaginary loss sustained by the nourishment which she imparts 
to her infant. This mistake is as grave as it is prevalent; for no 
necessity really exists for her living so much ftdler than ordinary; nor 
for her diet to be otherwise than strictly plain and simple. The contrary 
practice, more offcen than not, defeats the intention, by inducing a 
heated and feverish condition of the system, and hence a diminished or 
deteriorated supply of milk. 

In a very old book on the diseases of infants, the author — ^referring 
to the frequent practice of consigning infants to wet-nurses — thus 
quaintly remarks: "That cursed habit which many profligate nurses 
'^have got, of indulging in wine and other spirituous liquors, whenever 
^'they can come by them; by which their milk is overheated, and the 
^^flame is communicated to the tender infant, which scorches it up, in 
''spite of all the means that can be used to prevent it.^^ 

Especially should all alcoholic — and as a rule, fermented liquors, 
be abstained from, during the whole period of lactation. When a gentle 
daily stimulant seems necessary, good malt liquor — as tending to increase 
the proportion of butter in the human milk — may be indulged in small 
quantity: the preponderating diet should, for similar reasons, be 
farinaceous; such for example, as gruel made with prepared groats in 
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milk, sweetened with sugar; this forms a really delicious and abundantly 
nutritious compound^ without that tendency to the increase of caseine in 
the mother's milk, as is produced by a too exclusively animal diet. 

By persisting in a contrary course, many ailments — ^undoubted 
evidences of blood dyserasia, &c., are often engendered in both mother 
and offspring, that might otherwise have surely been avoided. Much of 
the langour, headache, depression, and many of the uneasy sensations, 
attributed to exhaustion from suckling, would be more correctly 
ascnbed to indigestion, induced by this fallacious habit of over-feeding. 
Many instances, doubtless, are due to a conscientious desire to supply a de- 
ficiency, more imaginary than real; from ignorance of the fact, how 
readily the milk may be impaired in quantity, when secreted by organs 
whose ftmctions are overtaxed and perverted, by this incessant feasting. 
Nor is this all the mischief; for many of those affections of the skin and 
bowels so common in childhood, originate in imperfection of the milk, 
induced by these habitual excesses on the part of the mother; the more 
to be condemned, as ordinarily her natural appetite is somewhat increased 
during the period of suckling; and beyond the gratification of that 
natural desire for food, thus normally engendered, it should not be ex- 
cited. With a corresponding increase of gentle exercise daily in the open 
air; the regular employment of the tepid or cold shower or sponge bath — if 
with salt water so much the more preferable — sedulously followed up, 
and not at occasional intervals only, all the bodily fimctions will be 
duly promoted, and the secretion of milk especially improved, both 
in quality and quantity. For similar reasons, some care is necessary in 
the selection of aperient medicines, when such are required by the mother, 
owing to the torpidity of bowels so frequent an accompaniment of 
suckling. By non-attention to this hint, the milk may be seriously 
deteriorated, by which the infant's health will almost inevitably suffer. 

T^Tien the bowels of both mother and child are constipated, the 
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former should take some gentle saline — as half a seidlitz powder, with 
some ginger and plenty of water— on an empty stomach. Taken the 
first thing in the morning, and in this manner, it is at once absorbed 
' into the system; and a much less quantity suifices, than if taken on a 
full stomach, and with little fluid. Epsom and Rochelle salts may also 
be employed for the same purpose, and in a similar mode. If the 
infant's bowels are regular, the mother should take a dose of castor oil; 
confection of senna; or a four or five grain colocynth, or compound 
rhubarb pill, to which — ^to prevent griping^ — ^two or three grains of 
extract of henbane, may be added. • 

Reverting to the natural increase of appetite during suckling, the 
best example I have met with, occurred in the person of a lady whom I 
delivered of twins. Her health previously delicate, and her appetite 
considerably diminished, caused me to regard the advent of twins with 
some degree of apprehension. After a little consideration, however, it 
was determined that she should suckle the children. From the day of 
her confinement, the health of the mother steadily improved to its 
original sound condition: her appetite for solid food became (as she 
termed it) '^prodigious;'' and so well did her offspring thrive on the 
abundant nourishment secreted by her own bosom, that for several 
months they received nothing else; and each of the children attained 
a degree of solidity, plumpness, and beauty, as excited the admiration 
of all who saw them. This, be it remembered, was the result of food^ 
almost to the exclusion of weak fluids, and totally so of stimulating 
liquors. The latter however, cannot always be thus dispensed with; 
as for instance, when, from some unknown cause, the natural desire for 
food appears to flag, a small quantity per diem of good porter, ale, or 
stout, or an occasional glass of wine may be indulged in; though, as a 
rule, both malt liquors and wine may be abstained from, with positive 
benefit to mother and child. Spirits are utterly out of the question, and 
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during the whole period of suckling should be looked upon as poison, 
whatever may be said in their recommendation at other times, which how- 
ever even then should be received as at best but problematical. Moreover, 
I have known instances, which it is to be feared have too many parallels, 
where, what was at first taken in moderation only and jGroin a sense of 
duty, has degenerated into a lamentable habit, that if persisted in, has 
its awful termination in. ruin of both soul and body — ^for time, and for 
eternity. Let it suflGLce then, that instead of enriching the milk, or 
compensating to the mother or nurse, a supposed deficiency or loss, it 
not alone fails in effecting the intention, but contrarily, in many cases 
the milk is actually diminished in quantity y and impaired in quality. After 
all, the loss sustained by a healthy mother from nursing her infant, is 
altogether imaginary; as her appetite is usually normally increased, in 
proportion to the additional demand upon the system — as just shown 
in the case of the twins. A more beautifiil natural illustration of the 
laws governing supply and demand, it will be impossible to find 
in the whole universe of creation. 

TRANQUILITY OF MIND 

Is another subject on which a few words may be interwoven with ad- 
vantage, influencing as it does, so materially, all the bodily secretions, 
and that of the milk during suckling, in particular. Instances are 
recorded, of convulsions and death occurring to the infant, from the 
sudden excitement of passion, anxiety, fear, or grief in the mother: and 
although the result may not in every case be thus tragical, the child 
will inevitably sustain some injury — among which may be mentioned 
feverishness, pain, fretfulness, and other serious disturbance of its 
delicate and highly sensitive organization. For the same reason, balls, 
parties, late hours, &c., should also be avoided; as well as everything 
that can in any way perturb either mind or body. 
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Should the mother become unwell while suckling, the milk may be 
so far deteriorated in consequence, as to necessitate the employment of a 
wet-nurse: this however is by no means invariable; and if its occurrence 
be fortimately delayed until the infant reach the age of six or seven 
months, the careful substitution of artificial food during the few days 
of its continuance, may prevent further evil. 

Opinions are very variable on this subject; I therefore feel justified 
in forming my own conclusions, which may perchance be as good as any. 
My idea is, that in plethoric women, with an abimdant milk-flow, this 
periodical flux is as salutary as it is natural; and under such circum- 
stances, should not cause a mementos dread or anxiety. So unwelcome 
a contingency as pregnancy, in the earlier period of suckling, necessitates 
the immediate transfer of the infant to a wet-nurse: if at a later period, 
weaning should be undertaken without a day^s delay. I have known 
serious results, from the culpable infatuated disregard of this very 
natural law. 



WASHING, BATHING, CLEANLINESS, &c. 

The connection between the skin and the internal organs of the body 
is so intimate, and the condition of the one so much influences that of 
the other, that due regard to a healthy state of the former cannot be too 
forcibly or too frequently reiterated. The neglect of bodily cleanliness, 
in its strictest interpretation, is admittedly one of the most fruitful 
sources of disease, and in this respect, as proved by daily experience, 
will rank with atmospheric influences in its production. To possess a 
healthy skin, cleanliness by regular and frequent ablution is of the first 
importance — custom speedily renders so positive a duty a decided luxury; 
the nervous systefn especially participates in the exhilarating effects-— 
produced by the sensation of bodily comfort and tranquility of mind. 
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The general elasticity and vigour thereby induced, are incalculably 
increased, and are productive of the most beneficial results, both present 
and future. 

To begin then, with the very commencement of existence, the infant 
at birth, should be received jfrom the hands of the accoucheur, into a 
piece of soft, warm flannel, and laid snugly aside in some convenient 
place — ^warm and free from draught, until all the attention required by 
the newly-made mother is satisfactorily complied with. The babe may 
then undergo its initiatory ablution, in water at about the heat of the 
blood, or that of new milk, during which process, it should be most 
carefiilly handled by the nurse, seated on a low chair, her lap covered 
with an ample flannel of a sofbish texture; the infant should be turned 
about with the utmost tenderness, retained scrupulously in the horizontal 
position, its fragile bones being of the texture and composition of gristle 
or cartilage, and as yet unfitted to support itself, even in the smallest 
degree. All exposure to draughts of air, or to fluctuating or extreme 
degrees of heat, cold, Ught, or noise should be sedulously avoided. The 
eyelids, face, mouth and nostrils, should be first cleansed with plain 
water and flannel only, no soap being then admissible; when these parts 
are well dried, the head and afterwards the body, should, with the addition 
of soap to the water, be thoroughly cleansed. 

Many infants, are at birth, thickly covered with a viscid tenacious 
secretion, that in certain parts of the body, as under the arms, and in the 
groins is extremely adherent; this will be readily removed, after one or 
two careful washings. More than Ordinary care is necessary to cleanse 
and to entirely dry the parts behind the ears, between the fingers and 
toes, and the folds of flesh about the body: for which reason, and to 
prevent chafing and irritation of the skin, they should after thorough 
but gentle wiping, be well dusted with violet starch, or rice powder, 
either of them with the admixture of scent, very slightly, if at all. The 
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abstird custom of rubbing the infant with spirits is both painfiil and 
injurious. 

Though the practice of bathing children in the evening is not very 
generally adopted, no valid reason can be assigned why they should not 
be even more careftdly cleansed before going to bed, and after the con- 
tamination of the day, than in the morning. The process of washing 
and drying, should therefore be repeated both morning and evening, 
with equal care, in a warm chamber, and, if the weather be cold — ^in 
front of, though not too near, a cheerfiil fire: the feet, and never the 
bead, in all cases should be subjected to the greatest amount of 
warmth. The washing being accomplished, the infant should be gently 
though rapidly dried with a soffc towel, in order to avoid fatigue and 
protracted exposure; and also to prevent ill-consequences from catarrh 
which might ensue from a too rapid evaporation of the moisture from its 
surface. The child thoroughly dried, may be allowed to struggle and 
stretch its little limbs for a short time, on the nurse^s knees; it is also 
desirable for her to rub briskly, though very softly, with the palm of the 
hand, over its entire body, which operation, besides its salutary effect on 
the skin, has an equally beneficial influence on the muscles, affording 
a species of passive exercise; after this it should be promptly dressed, 
with a view to the avoidance of any approach to fatigue, drowsiness, or 
the chilling impression of cold on the surface of the body. By early 
accustoming children to the bath, the alarm that would probably be 
excited, by the pr^ence and sudden contact of a body of water (should 
circumstances necessitate the use of a warm bath for illness, or other 
reasons), would be much mitigated, or entirely prevented. On no con- 
sideration should infants or very young children be bathed in cold water, 
a practice not only cruel, but highly detrimental and dangerous, as power- 
fully conducive of disease, yet some persons pertinaciously cling to the 
absurd opinion that the tepid or warm bath, is weakening to the frame; 
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whereas practice and observation both prove the contrary, for as it more 
thoroughly cleanses, so the skin with its myriads of exhalatory pores, is 
more effectually enabled to perform its urgent perspiratory fimctions — 
eject from the vital organs effete and worn out materials — obviate 
congestion of the viscera, and conduce to the comfort as well as the 
benefit of the individual. 

The first washing and drying being accomplished, the navel string 
must be wrapped in a small piece of soft linen, then turned upwards,' with 
its cut extremity towards the chest, and secured in this position by a 
flannel roller or band, four inches wide, with its edges imtrimmed and un« 
hemmed, wound twice or thrice around the body, and not too tightly, as it 
might impede the respiration and activity of the child,and thereby produce 
much irritability and general discomfort. For these reasons therefore a 
second roller or binder of cotton, or other material, is both useless and 
objectionable, mTich as it may be advocated by those who are ever too 
ready to oppose their own ^^experience " — as they term it — ^to the plainest 
dictates of common sense. For children naturally weakly, the thin 
flannel band just mentioned, may be continued for six or eight weeks; 
but for those of stronger frames, it should be discarded when the navel 
string dries and is cast off, which generally occurs in five or six days 
after birth. This event is sometimes succeeded by a slight sore, over 
which a piece of soft scorched rag should be placed, and retained by one 
roll of flannel or linen loosely applied. When, as in some instances, the 
navel protrudes beyond the line of the abdomen it should be gently 
pressed in with the tip of the finger, and so retained by a small linen or 
wash-leather pad, made with a succession of circular layers, (from sixteen 
to twenty, or more if necessary), placed one over the other; the one next 
the body being cut just sufficiently large to fill the indentation, and each 
succeeding layer slightly increasing in size. Through the whole of these 
a thread may then be passed, and the pad thus formed, should be kept 
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in place, with a single roll of linen or flannel. The inside of a ball of 
cotton also forms a good pad. 

In the breasts of some children at birth, there is often a secretion 
resembling milk, and it is a common and cruel practice among nurses 
to endeavoip: to extract the fluid by squeezing and kneading the 
tender parts, by which means painful swellings or serious abscesses are 
often engendered. As cruel and censurable also, is the habit of pressing 
the head of the infant, imder the idea of its closing the openings at the 
top, formed by the as yet imperfectly ossified bones, natural to its age 
and condition. The absurd and really barbarous prejudices, against 
which a medical man has frequently to contend on the part of igno- 
rant opinionated nurses and others, with whom he is brought in contact, 
at the bedside of childbirth and sickness, is as incredible as it is exhaus- 
tive of his patience : and not unfrequently does it call for the exercise of 
an amount of forbearance and fortitude both on the part of the patient as 
well as her medical attendant, as could hardly be conceded imder any 
other circumstances. 

After the age of a month or thereabouts, the child if strong and 
healthy, may be immersed bodily in the water for a few seconds; the 
heat of the bath may also be gradually reduced week by week, from this 
age up to that of three or four months, when, provided it be speedily 
succeeded by a genial warmth of surface, and apparent feeling of satis- 
faction, a temperature of 65 degrees may be employed every, or every 
other morning. If however the use of the cold bath be followed by 
drowsiness, languor, chilliness, paleness, or lividity, and general vital 
depression, it should on no account be repeated, or persisted in. 

Fob older childeen, the shower bath has many advocates, but its 
employment even in health, requires much discrimination: under most 
circumstances it therefore especially behoves parents to avoid so potent 
a weapon unless by the advice of their medical attendant; even with this 
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sanction, the small hand shower baths, — sold by most Ironmongers — 
are for children, far preferable to the tall, clumsy, and formidable- 
looking machines once in vogue. My personal experience of the shower 
bath, in any shape whatever, is unfavourable. I was once punished by 
it to an extent, that its remembrance still haunts me to shuddering. 
For general purposes, nothing in my opinion, surpasses the sponge bath 
for facility of application, or beneficial results; the bather should remain 
seated or stooping in the containing vessel, during the speedy application 
of the sponge, to be followed by prompt drying with a towel, succeeded 
by brisk rubbing with the naked hand, or with the flesh-brush or gloves. 
In some of the disorders of childhood, as for example rickets, where 
sea bathing or cold sea water cannot readily be procured, much good 
may be effected by dissolving two or three ounces of common or bay salt, 
in each gallon of water prior to its use as a bath. The facilities for 
conveying weakly or diseased children to the sea-side for health, educa- 
tion, or both, are however so multiplied in these days of railway enterprise, 
that many by whom such a privilege would formerly have been hardly 
contemplated, can now ftdly participate in the manifold advantages which 
accrue from a pure and equable marine atmosphere, with its concomitants 
of bathing, exercise, interesting objects, &c. These powerful aids are 
now attainable with less personal trouble and fatigue than were formerly 
involved, by a journey to the nearest market, or county town: so that a 
few rules for the guidance of the patient, relative to bathing may not be 
considered inadmissible. The most advisable period of the day, for the 
open-air sea bath, is from one to two hours after breakfast. In order 
that re-action may speedily ensue, moderate exercise, by no means 
amounting to fatigue, should be previously employed: a short and 
gentle walk will generally suffice, or if the child be too young for 
walking, its body and limbs should be well rubbed by the hand of the 
attendant nurse, before immersion in the sea. This should be accomplished 
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with the strictest kindness and gentleness^ in order that the bath may 
he rendered agreeable^ as otherwise the anticipated benefit will be 
nullified^ especially if recourse be had to anything like violence or harsh- 
ness. After bathing, the more quickly dressing is completed the better, 
and care must be taken that currents of cold air be not encoimtered, and 
no more exercise taken for some time than will suffice to keep the body 
comfortably warm. 

It is a prevalent opinion, that liability to ^^take cold^^ from the 
contact of sea water does not exist, by reason of its stimulatkig and 
hardening the skin more than fresh or soft water is capable of doing; 
bracing however, as sea water imdoubtedly is, it does not arm the body 
against the effects of cold and damp; hence the same care as to these 
active agents of discomfort and disease, are as necessary with regard to 
sea or salt water, as with the fresher element. With these precautions 
it is hardly necessary to state that in certain forms of scrofrdous disease 
in children, sea or sea-water bathing is of immense advantage; without 
the aid of which, combined with the concomitants of sea-air, and suitable 
remedies, cure, or even appreciable relief, can scarcely be expected, more 
especially during the winter months. Those often obdurate affections 
of the throat, enlarged tonsils, and swellings of the glands, in different 
parts of the body, more especially around the throat, below the ears and 
angles of the jaws, so common in this class of patients, are often rapidly 
benefited by a course of sea bathing, conjoined with due attention to diet 
and exercise, either by carriage or horseback, or walking, if practicable, 
combined with some of the milder gymnastics. In rickets more espe- 
cially, marked benefit is observable by this course of curatives, and in 
those cases of general chronic debility, unattended by obvious disease, 
but where a consumptive or scrofrdous taint is suspected, the same 
happy result is frequently the sequel. 
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CLEANLINESS OF BODY. 

The most scrupulous, undeviating and daily attention to ablution is so 
important, — ^indeed so absolutely essential to the great Amotions of 
the skin, — so conducive to our comfort and well being; and more 
especially so of children, that its neglect soon becomes manifest. It may 
appropriately rank, next to food, sleep and warmth, as an auxiliary to 
health, #ind its habitual omission will sooner or later, be followed by 
eruptions^ and various diseases of the skin and scalp. Certain febrile affec* 
tionsj dangerous derangements of the bowels; rickets; convulsions; fits; 
and many other serious ailments common to children, are also too often 
clearly assignable to the absence of perfect bodily purity. The body gar- 
ments of children should for these reasons be frequently changed; and on no 
account should a wetted diaper be allowed to remain on the child, but 
be at once removed, and that part of the infantas body promptly sponged 
with clean warm water ; dried with a soft napkin, and weU dusted with 
violet powder. With proper care and perseverance in early educating a 
child in such habits of cleanliness and regularity, this trouble may be 
spared after the first six or seven months, with manifest advantage to 
the mother or nurse, as well as the additional comfort of the child. In 
pursuance of this subject of cleanliness, on which I have dwelt somewhat 
fully; after the preliminary ablution to which I have referred, it may be 
advisable to pause a while on the subject of temperature, there being in 
the minds of some persons a very erroneous and it is to be feared, too 
often fatal prejudice in favour of cold water, under the idea of its 
^^hardening'^ properties. No better proof of the utter fallacy of the 
practice need be adduced than the almost uniform admission of its most 
strenuous advocates, that it is only adapted for the stronger children. 
Weak is the reasoning \vhich assumes, that because individuals who are 
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naturally robust, have gone through the process apparently unscathed, 
aU other children in order to be rendered strong, should be submitted to 
similar appliances. There is little doubt that this cruel system of cold 
bathing in infancy and incipient childhood, has been one of the most 
fertile causes of early mortality, and that many thousands who have 
miserably perished in their early years, would but for this ill-considered 
custom, have survived to a life of health, as well as their more vigorous 
and fortuuate fellow beings. The strenuous supporters of the cold 
system, in their efforts to evince its results on the hardy, stftdiously 
abstain from publishing the appalling number of victims to its severity. 
Like the audacious quack, whose ^^wonderfiil cures ^^ and ^^marveUous 
recoveries,^^ are proclaimed with trumpet tongue, while the myriads who 
have succumbed to a so-called heroic, though unscientific treatment, are 
sedulously kept out of sight; so are these enthusiastic advocates of the 
cold water treatment, urged on by mistaken zeal, to enlarge upon the 
few successful results, and to conceal the numerous remorseless and 
lamentable failures. It would seem the very refinement of cruelty and 
torture, to sluice or plunge a helpless, shrieking babe (and no matter 
how constitutionally vigorous, as all infants and yoimg children are 
delicately and sensitively organized), into a tub of cold water, regardless 
of its pitiable screams, and terror-stricken struggles for escape, from so 
palpable a punishment. Thousands upon thousands of frail little human 
buds have thus suffered, drooped, and died, who, had they received 
but the same amount of care and comfort instinctively bestowed on their 
young by the birds of the air, and the beasts of the field, would have 
lived on to robust and blooming health. 

In immersing infants and young children then, it is obvious that 
water of a higher temperature than that which feels cool to the hand of 
the nurse, should be employed^ particularly in the winter months, when 
the power of regaining the suitable degree of bodily heat is considerably 

G 
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less than at other seasons. The attempt thus to harden children by 
exposure to severe cold, is most injurious; and strongly tending to the 
promotion of various diseases of the heart and lungs — irregularities of 
the digestive organs, often succeeded by marasmus, and enlargement of 
the mesenteric glands; or scrofula, in its varied shapes; water in the 
brain; and general constitutional debility may supervene; and should 
the unhappy sufferer survive this catalogue of evils, the seeds of prema- 
ture and fatal consumption may have been ineradicably sown. 

Dr. Watson says on this important subject — "You will now and 
"then hear parents talk of hardening their children, by causing them 
"to brave all sorts of weather, by teaching them to be indifferent about 
"variations of temperature, to sit in winter time without a fire in the 
"room, and to despise great coats, flannel, and other additions to their 
^^usual dress. Fearing to render them effeminate by over care and 
'^cockering, they run into the opposite and more dangerous extreme. 
'^This process is often attempted with children originally delicate, and 
'^to such it is doubly hazardous. During the early period of life, the 
'^inherent protective power of evolving heat is comparatively feeble; 
"and in this climate it requires to be careftdly cherished. The experi- 
"ment of hardening should never be tried on any person who is ailing or 
"unsound; who shows any sign of present disease; any marked 
"disposition to future, and especially to scroftdous disease.'' Remarking 
on the number of deaths that occurred in London in January 1795 as 
compared with those in 1796 — one year later — he says, "it is very 
^instructive to remark in what class of persons the injurious effects of 
"the severe weather of winter is most felt. The increased mortality was 
"found to be chiefly among the very young and the very old: in other 
^^ words, among those in whom the recuperative power of generating heat 
"is the feeblest.'' 

With the increase of age and strength in childhood, the temperiSiture 
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of the bath may be gradually diminished inversely with that of the atmos- 
phere, but no anxiety need be felt for the use of water entirely cold. 
During the hottest summer weather, water is generally sufficiently warm 
for bathing purposes, without any addition of heat; the best criterion of 
this however, is the use of the bath being promptly followed by a 
glowing warmth of the body; unless this result be observed, the cold 
water should be discontinued, and a bath of higher temperature em- 
ployed. When the morning bath is used cold, it is an advisable plan 
to place the water ready for use in the nursery overnight, by which 
its temperature will be slightly increased. In the winter this should 
be raised to about 85 or 95 degrees, by the addition of hot water ; and 
for regulating the temperature, a common Fahrenheit's Thermometer 
should be kept, as one of the essentials of a nursery. The naked hand, 
is utterly unreliable as a test of heat, since water that would thus convey 
a sensation of warmth to one person, would produce quite the opppsite 
effect upon another: heat and cold being merely relative terms. 

Patience, perseverance, and kindness on the part of those who 
superintend the bath, wiU soon transform this necessary adjunct to health, 
from an object of terror into one of enjoyment and anticipation. In 
cases where much fear or repugnance is evinced, a vessel containing only 
a small quantity of water, should be at first employed, to which day by 
day, addition may be gradually made, until the whole body can be 
immersed. It is a good practice also, to begin by dipping and dab- 
bling the hands and feet only, then the legs and arms, and subsequently 
the entire surface: thus gradually accustoming the child to the tole- 
rance of water. Another excellent plan in such cases, is to cover the 
bath or tub, with a sheet or blanket, and seating the child thereon, 
allow it gradually to sink into the water. In cold weather it is desi- 
rable that a fire be lighted in the nursery some time previously to the 
bath being used, in order that the room may be rendered comfortably 
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warm. The body should not be longer exposed than is necessary, and 
throughout the whole process of bathing and drying, the slightest 
draughts and currents of air should be excluded by a screen, which may 
be easily extemporized by means of a sheet or blanket suspended on a 
line or towel-horse. 

Cleanliness of the Scalp. — ^There is frequently a tendency in 
childhood, to the formation of scurf about the roots of the hair, which 
if allowed to accumulate, often extends over the entire surface, irritates 
the skin, and originates many obstinate and repulsive diseases, alike 
detrimental to the hair, and to the comfort of the child, who, to relieve 
the tormenting irritability is tempted to scratch the afltected portions, 
thus producing further inflammation and mischief. 

Another source of discomfort is the cultivation of inordinately long 
hair, which can afford no possible pleasure to the juvenile wearer, and is 
generally persisted in by the parents, merely because it curls well, and 
as they think, improves the general appearance of the child. This how- 
ever, is a subject open to differences of opinion; but in the matter of 
health, and the fature welfare of the child, vanity in the parent should 
succumb to the bare probability of evil. 

The accumulation of perspiration, and the retention of scurf and 
other effete matters, necessarily tends to the encouragement of cerebral 
irritation, which from their greater activity of circulation, has always to 
be sedulously guarded against in young children. In proof of the neces- 
sity for scrupulous and persevering cleanliness in childhood, reference 
need only be made to the scalled heads, inflamed eyes, sore lips, and ears, 
as also certain other eruptions frequently observed among the children 
of the poor, arising from the presence of dirt and dried secretions, aggra- 
vated of course by impure air, deficiency of light, warmth, nutritious 
diet, &c. 

In order then that the ohild^s head ihay be kept cool and clean. 
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the hair should be kept tolerably short. Under no circumstances should 
a week elapse without a thorough cleansing of the hair and scalp; this 
should be repeated still oftener, if there be any tendency to the depo- 
sition of scurf, which should be promptly removed as soon as formed. 
As a rule, the child being in health, pure "water slightly warmed, and 
a small quantity of curd soap, applied with a soft flannel or sponge, 
will sufiice for this purpose. This may be alternated with the following 
lotion,"*^ which as a hair wash has been employed for several years in 
my own nursery, as also by many of my friends, without a symptom 
of disease having shown itself on the scalps of the children subjected to 
its influence. 

The Teeth. — ^Every child should be early trained to scrupulous 
cleanliness of the teeth. For this purpose they should be well brushed 
night and morning with a soft tooth brush dipped in tepid water or 
soap and water; and occasionally some tooth powder containing chalk, 
(as for example '^camphorated chalk,^^) the antacid properties of which 
will be best calculated to counteract that tendency to the deposit of 
tartar, which imperceptibly loosens the teeth, and gives rise to decay, or 
other serious mischief. 

Scientific men who have devoted their studies to this useful 
speciality, are now to be met with in all large towns. A parent has 
therefore no excuse for neglecting so palpable a duty as the periodical 
examination of her children's teeth, by one of these gentlemen, at least 
thbbe times every year during the whole period of dentition, and 
especially the evolution of the second teeth: otherwise dental imper- 
fections that mar the best features of their possessor throughout life. 



* Rosemary Top8l ounce; Carbonate of Potasb i ounce; Aromatic spirits of 
Ammonia i pint; Water 1 gallon. Boil the water, containing the rosemary tops tied 
in a piece of muslin, for five minutes. — When cold, take out the rosemary, and add the 
other ingredients. 
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may be the result of negligence at a time when almost the most serious 
imperfection might have been easily remedied. 



CLOTHING. 

Cold, in this our temperate climate, is so incompatible with vigorous 
health — and warmth so essential, that it may be almost regarded as iden- 
tical with life itself — since without the one, the other cannot be long 
sustained. In proportion, as the different regions of our earth, are 
removed from the genial influences of solar heat, does it become necessary 
to provide for the deficiency, by appropriate covering for the body: more 
especially is this required during the sensitive periods of infancy and 
childhood; it being an established fact, that in proportion to the con- 
stitutional stamina of the adult, so may his power of resisting the 
influence of cold, be increased by habit; and to such an extent may this 
be carried, as to enable man to exist through all vicissitudes of weather, 
and in every extreme of climate with such scanty clothing, as otherwise 
could not be endured. This pseudo-argument for the hardening process, 
to which I have already alluded, is amply dilated on by its advocates, in 
support of their peculiar tenets; though its utter absurdity, and the 
absence of all parallelism in the two cases, must be too palpable to need 
either explanation or refutation. As with the strongly constituted 
adult, so with the vigorous child, which may be exposed with comparative 
impimity, to such severity of temperature as would prove most detri- 
mental, and even destructive to one of less sturdy calibre, in whom at 
best, the slender flame of life flickers so feebly, that the most imremitting 
care and attention are required to preserve it. 

Referring to that never failing test — statistics, we perceive that 
among the children of the very poor, the mortality is relatively much 
greater than it is among those in more affluent circumstances. Although 
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it would be incorrect to attribute this marked difference, solely to the 
injurious effects of scanty clothing and exposure; it is certain that these 
causes exert their baneful influences to a frightful extent, among the 
humbler classes. Nor are their children the only sufferers from the effects 
of cold. "We wish^' write Evanson & Maunsell, (alluding to those 
whose circumstances enable them to possess the advantages which 
clothing can afford,) "we could adequately depict one of these miserable 
"victims of parental vanity, whose appearance in our streets, will some- 
'^times on a March or November day, strike cold into our hearts. The 
"cap of feathers, set upon (not covering) the child's head, and probably 
"of a colour and richness contrasting moumftilly with the blue ears, 
"sharpened nose, and shrunken cheeks (in which cold has assumed the 
"features of starvation,) the short kilt, and Highland hose, exposing 
'^between them cracked and quivering knees, altogether require for their 
"description more graphic powers than we can presume to lay claim to.'' 
The decimating effects of cold on infant life, are well exemplified by 
the statistics of Russia, in which country, the mortality among infants 
and children, is greater than among the whole adult population. The 
increase bearing a corresponding ratio to the latitude; the deaths in the 
more northern portions of that enormous empire greatly exceed those 
in the middle and southern parts. On the subject of children's clothing, 
a valuable lesson in this, as in many other things, may be learned from 
Nature, in the instinctive care by which the young of most animals are 
protected during the earlier and helpless periods of life. Numerous 
are the instances furnished for our example and imitation; the rabbit 
and other animals of kindred species, supply from their own bosoms, the 
downy fur that constitutes the warm and cozy bed of their little sensi- 
tive progeny; many of the winged tribes also, equally supply to their 
nests a soft feathery lining, by which during the temporary absence of 
the parents, the young unfledged occupants are shielded from the cold. 
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So would it be among ourselves^ were the instincts of our higher 
nature^ unbiassed and unfettered by the specious and absurd fallacies of 
sophistry, which too frequently establish rules, unsupported by well- 
considered reasons, and prematurely hasten to conclusions on insufficient 
data. What can be more preposterous, than the dogma, that because cold 
has an influence in fortifying the constitution of the already com- 
paratively sturdy adult, aided as it ought to be by vigorous exercise, 
it will produce the same salutary effect, on the more or less feeble infant 
or child, who in the very nature of things, is incapable of employing this 
essential auxiliary. 

Dr. Beddoes, in relating the history of consumption in Scotland 
and Holland, states, that while the Scotch were warmly clad in home- 
spun linsey-wolsey, and the Dutch with their abundant apparel resembled 
bobbins, coughs were seldom heard in the Churches of those countries; 
and consumptive diseases were rare, but when the Scotch adopted the 
thin and cold cottons of Glasgow, and the Dutch, the lighter French 
style of dress, that now so extensively prevails, coughs and consumption 
became rife. Physiologically, this is explained by the very natural and 
obvious consequence, a det^ermination to the lungs, of the blood driven 
from the surface of the body, from insufficient protection, through 
deficiency of clothing, during inclement weather. The great golden rule 
with reference to the clothing of children, is, that the warmth of the 
whole body be equable, moderate, and agreeable. '^The head cool, the 
neck, chest, trunk, and extremities warm,'^ is an admirable and long 
tried maxim, that applies by night as by day: in summer as in winter: 
modified of course^ according to season and climate. Yet how frequently 
is this maxim practically reversed, by the care bestowed in the protection 
of the head, to the serious neglect of the chest, limbs, and feet, parts so 
much more obnoxious to mischief, from the contact of cold or damp, and 
the consequent repulsion of blood, from the surface upon the vital internal 
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organs. Especially shoxild children always be so dressed on going into 
the open air^ as to secure the chest and bowels^ from a chilly atmosphere. 
So shielded, they will derive benefit from running, leaping, or skipping 
about, out of doors, even in severe and frosty weather. Still, it must be 
remembered that no amount of outer clothing will compensate for the 
absence or deficiency of flamiel next the skin; and the use of good warm 
stockings and shoes. As a head dress, little change need be made for 
winter, except it be, the addition of a closer fitting bonnet for girls. 
The clothing however warm and comfortable, should be always loose 
and light, to insure perfect freedom in all the movements of the body. 
Tight straps, bands — especially the old fashioned ^'roller'' of conceited 
nursedom, — ^bandages, and swathes of every description, should be dis- 
carded, unless, under the exceptional circimistances of injury, deformity, 
or disease; and then only with the cognizance and advice of a medical 
man. In any other circimistances, they cannot be too unequivocally 
condemned, as impeding muscular developement, interfering with the 
circulation of the blood, the growth of the body, and the natural 
expansion of the lungs; giving rise to deformities, ruptures, displace- 
ment of the viscera, distortion of the chest, diminution of its natural 
capacity; and in too many instances, laying the foundation of insidious 
diseases, that mar the fixture happiness of the victim, and tend to the 
curtailment of a life rendered already wretched, by an absurd compliance 
with the exactions of fashion and senseless custom, too rigid a devotion 
to which, justly reflects upon us the caustic censure of more primitive 
and less civilized nations; at whose peculiarities, often far more laudable 
than our own, we are ever ready to point and smile. 

Though the foregoing remarks refer especially to infants, and young 
children ; yet, with equal, if not greater force, do the same objections 
apply to the barbarous practice of tight lacing and bracing, among 
growing girls and boys of more advanced age. The ne plus ultra of all 
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their habiliments should be to permit the utmost freedom in every 
movement^ and at the same time to set off to the best advantage the 
person of the wearer, in accordance with the prevailing fashion. Stays 
and close fitting vests and trousers, are to be as strongly condemned from 
their injurious pressure on the undeveloped osseous system: giving rise 
to various deformities; restricting the movements of the chest, and 
diminishing its cavity; causing serious obstruction of the great Amotions 
of the lungs. Other evils also result; for example, the heart is impeded 
in its action, from preternatural contact with, and too great pressure 
of the other organs; hence doubtless, the origin of many heart diseases, 
both structural and fimctional; the stomach too, is deranged, hence 
dyspepsia, hypochondria, and all the concomitants of indigestion; the 
liver becomes oppressed, and various bilious disorders are the certain 
result. All this catalogue of evils, to which many might be added, 
have resulted from deference to a tyrannous custom that undermines 
the very foundations of health, emplanting afresh, or developing, the 
already latent germs of hereditary disease. 

Another grave disadvantage appertains to the wearing of ill-fitting 
stays, tight braces, &c., among young females — viz: the compression of 
the bosom and nipples — ^the full developement of which is thus seriously 
impeded, and the due expansion of the former almost entirely pre- 
vented. That the practice of tight lacing contributes largely to the 
mortality of this kingdom, there is too much reason to fear; to what 
else can be attributed the number of deaths in this country, amounting 
to nearly 40,000 annually among females alone? 

During the more inclement periods of winter, from January to 
March, when infant mortality is generally greater than at any other sea- 
son; it is advisable in our fluctuating climate, to err on the side of safety, 
by somewhat overclothing, rather than too scantily protecting children. 
Hunter used to observe with reference to the rearing of healthy infants, 
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'^give them plenty of milk, plenty of sleep, and pknty of flannel" That 
the latter, is one of the most important preservatives against cold, 
scarcely any one will deny ; as an undeviating rule therefore, admit- 
ting of few exceptions, flannel should be worn next to the body, by all 
children during the day, but discarded when in bed. Besides the sense of 
comfort from thus wearing flannel, the constant though unperceived fric- 
tion from its contact with the skin, attracts the circulation to the surface, 
and retains it there. While such is the case, the child cannot readily "take 
cold.'^ i*or young children, who often acquire a habit of throwing off the 
bedclothes, it is a good plan to encase them in a loose flannel gown*, 
{over the ordinary night dress), during the cold nights of winter. By 
due attention to such necessary precautions, many actual diseases and 
the tendency towards others may be timely averted — and this, irres- 
pective of the sense of comfort imparted. Moreover, the quantity 
or bulk of outer or upper clothing, may be reduced, with much less risk 
shoidd a sudden increase of temperature occur, than could with safety 
be attempted in this climate, in the absence of such clothing next the 
body. For infants four or five months old, and under, the garments 
should be of sufiicient length, to extend eight or ten inches below the 
feet. Beyond this age the length should be diminished to allow greater 
freedom in the movements of its legs, which should then be enveloped in 
soft woollen socks or stockings, not however of thick, coarse, and heavy 
material, but the finest, softest, and lightest texture, as Lambswool; 
Angola; Thibet; Vienna or German wool. These are preferable to 
common worsted, though not so durable, nor cheap in price. Knitted 
stockings are generally speaking, greatly superior to woven : and are 
especially adapted for children's use. When children take exercise in 
the open air during the severity of winter, the legs should be encased 
in woollen gaiters or ''leggings.'^ 

B/Cverting to the subject of infant clothing, simplicity of form is a 
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great desideratum, in order that the child may be dressed and undressed 
with as little trouble as possible^ and without being unnecessarily turned 
over^ or shifted from side to side. The garments should also be short 
as well as lights so that none of the movements of the wearer be in 
the least degree impeded, as would be the case, were the clothes so 
long and heavy, as to embarrass the feet and legs. For securing these 
conditions therefore, the long garments whether under or outer, and of 
whatever material, should consist of one piece only, with a narrow tape 
run in, at the top, to draw it closely over the shoulders and round the 
.neck. The garment should also be made to open all down the front, 
with strings at intervals to tie, and thus obviate the necessity for 
perpetually shifting the position of the child. Carefiil experiment shews 
that the bodily temperature of the healthy new-bom babe is some degrees 
lower than it is in the adult; and that the temperature of an infant 
prematurely bom, is even still lower. It is obvious therefore, that in 
proportion to the age and vigour of the child, and its power of resist- 
ing cold, must be the degree of care and attention to the kind and 
quantity of clothing, especially during the severer weather of winter; 
when, due regard being had to ease and freedom of movement, the 
body and extremities can scarcely be too warmly clad. 

On no account should a child be allowed to retire to rest with cold 
feet, which, without vigilance on the part of its attendant, will often 
occur in tihose of languid circulation and low vitality. This may be 
obviated by briskly rubbing the feet and legs, for five minutes or 
longer, then wrapping them in flannel, or putting them into woollen 
socks, which may remain on during the night. The rubbing may be 
often repeated during the day time, in winter, with advantage and 
comfort to the child, who may even be taught to manipulate for itself, 
and with evident enjoyment. With children in whom the circulation 
is very languid, the rubbing may be extended to the upper extremities 
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and body; and if the child be young, in addition to the sense of 
general comfort thus imparted, it constitutes no insignificant exercise, 
at an age when it is unable to use its voluntary muscles with freedom. 
Children are often injured by injudicious exposure of the chest, 
shoulders, and upper arms. This may at all times be avoided, by an 
under sleeve or jacket, without at all detracting from the general appear- 
ance. The upper portion of the lungs (the part usually first affected) 
is situated behind, and immediately above what are popularly known as 
"the collarbones,^' deep into the neck; and yet that most important 
region, is selected for exposure in females, and children, no matter 
how naturally delicate they may be, or however subject or predisposed 
to cough and lung affections. It is therefore advisable with both girls 
and boys, always to protect the chest with sufficient covering, by causing 
all the upper garments, both outer and under, to be made close fitting 
round the chest, shoulders, and neck; and the flannel imder vests 
for boys' winter wear, to be made what is termed "double breasted.'' 
Cautious as we should be in every case to insure that the child be pro- 
perly clad in winter, it behoves us to exercise still greater vigilance, in 
the case of children who inherit a tendency to disease from consumptive, 
strumous, and cachectic parents: or, in whose families any history of 
such diseases is traceable. For this reason therefore, the lower extre- 
mities should also be well protected by some woollen or other substantial 
material for trousers or drawers, instead of the thin textures of which 
these garments are usually made, and any warmth from which is alto- 
gether inappreciable; nor, while attending to the covering of the legs 
and arms, can we without risk to the internal organs, overlook the 
hands, and especially the feet. The danger of wet feet is known to 
everybody; damp and cold must therefore be guarded against, by 
causing children to replace as speedily as possible, both shoes and socks 
or stockings, (when in any degree damp) by others both dry and well- 
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aired. It is a safe precaution during moist seasons^ to insist^ that the 
shoes be invariably changed on entering the house, for though they may 
not seem or feel damp at first, they will often in a brief period strike a 
chill to the feet, which may continue cold and uncomfortable for hours. 
Dangerous colds are thus often originated ; and the pulmonary functions 
of numberless children have been permanently impaired by inattention 
to these seeming trifles. 

For ordinary winter out-door use, the shoes and boots should be 
strictly waterproof, and thickly soled, inside which a layer of bladder^ 
thin guttd-percha, india-rubber, or cork should be stitched. During^ 
snow, or a thaw, when the ground is wet and muddy, the American 
goloshes or overshoes are a useful protection for the feet, especially of 
girls, who as "fashion '' rulel, generally wear much thinner boots than 
boys are accustomed to. The strict necessity and indeed paramount 
importance of preserving the warmth and comfort of the body and limbs, 
by appropriate clothing in infancy and early childhood, especially when 
there exists a latent tendency to the various internal derangements, 
indicated by habitual hoarseness, coughs, wheezing, relaxation of bowels, 
&c., is not sufficiently appreciated, and can scarcely be too emphati- 
cally impressed upon the minds of those who have the guardianship of 
children. 

It must be remembered, that warmth is not always secured, in 
proportion to the quantity and weight of apparel ; and that although the 
child should be amply clad, much judgment is demanded, to mode- 
rate it according to the fluctuations of temperature, so that the wearer 
be not oppressed or heated in mild weather, to a condition bordering 
on fever, nor chilled by a scanty amount of clothing when the weather 
is cold. It is preferable to begin the winter with new flannel garments 
next the skin, as these, by repeated washings become gradually thin- 
ner, as the succeeding summer, and its milder temperature is approached. 
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Covering the Head. — ^Again and again^ is it thoughtlessly urged, 
why the infantas head, from the hour of birth should be enveloped in ' 
a cap or other covering, that without it, the little thing would "look so 
strange,'^ or "so like a monkey/^ For no other apparent reason is this 
custom persisted in, by those whose better judgment, if exercised, must 
teach them the propriety of keeping the head habitually cool, by not 
subjecting it to any covering while in the house, and to some material 
of a thin, light, and porous texture only, when out of doors, and regu- 
lated to the season, &c. All woollen, silk, or flannel lining, should be 
avoided, there being always a tendency in childhood, to irritation of 
the brain, which the slightest mismanagement, will often fan into 
inflammation; and as even in health, the head in childhood is much 
warmer than at a more advanced period of life; while the general tem- 
perature is lower, it is evidently unwise to increase the warmth by un- 
necessary covering. 

One more caution as connected with the consideration of dress. 
Pins should be altogether discarded, as an appendage of children's attire; 
they are totally unnecessary, and always attended with danger: with 
their employment it is hardly possible to prevent the skin from being 
scratched or punctured, thereby creating much discomfort to the child, 
often attributed to temper or indisposition, where the cause has been 
external and preventable. One case is on record of an infant who died 
in strong convulsions; a pin having in some way perforated the brain. 
Tapes or other ties, should be substituted and their use insisted on; and 
all risk of such accidents (the bare thought of which causes a shudder,) 
thereby obviated. 

SLEEP AND REST. 

"Nature's sweet-restorer'' is so essential to the sound developement of 
infancy and childhood, that unless the period of repose be duly propor- 
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tioned to the hours of wakefuhiess^ health is an absolute impossibility. 
In early healthy infancy, sa a provision against too premature an introduction 
to the stirring activities of life, a larger proportion of time is demanded 
for sleep, than is necessaiy for the waking hours. In the earlier months 
of existence, almost the sole occupation of an infJE^nt is to eat and sleep; 
and like all the arrangements of Him who is "too wise to err^^ no ftiller 
proof of its beneficent design can be adduced, than the rapid growth, 
and obAdous progress made, when aeteris paribtu, sleep is amply 
indulged in. 

In order therefore, the more effectually to carry out these all-wise 
intentions, the strictest regularity should be daily observed in getting 
infants off to sleep naturally , and at the same hour, but without nursing, 
rocking, or shaking, which are seldom necessary, and may possibly be 
attended with injury to the tender brain. A little perseverance will 
generally supersede aU such questionable aid. A good habit which can- 
not be better commenced than with earliest life, when the disposition for 
sleep is strongest, is to accustom the child to go to bed awake, and to 
remain quiet with simple watching only — ^tiU ov^aken by sleep, which 
will soon follow without lulling, in the arms or lap of a nurse. Still 
more is to be condemned, a recourse to ^composing powders,^^ ''soothing 
syrups,^' or other medicaments, the indiscriminate and injudicious 
administration of which has too offcen created sleep from which there is no 
awaking. The employment of any kind of sedative can therefore never 
be sanctioned unless by the advice of a medical practitioner. I feel the 
more strongly on this subject, as in many instances, after the mischief 
has been done: the deadly poison having too surely accomplished its 
work and professional aid has become necessaiy, the question has been 
asked as to the relative values of this soothing powder, or that car- 
minative draught, or similar baneful concoctions, which have been long 
used by mothers, and in frequent instances surreptitiously even by nurses. 
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more perhaps for the sake of procuring sleep for themselves^ than for any 
intended benefit to the innocent victim of their rashness. 

With all children, from their earliest infancy upwards, regu- 
larity in their every habit is of the first importance: and this 
essential training as regards the period of sleep, nothing should ever be 
permitted to interrupt; otherwise a condition of feverish excitability may 
be engendered, which it may be difficult to allay. Moreover, the rules 
and habits conscientiously inculcated from the very dawn of life, as to 
retiring to rest, and early rising, have an important bearing, not only 
on the health, but also on the character of the future man or woman; 
inducements, one would think, in themselves sufficient to frimish an 
incentive to the fiilfilment of so easy a condition. A child thus carefully 
trained to the age of eight or nine years, should not be allowed to remain 
up beyond the hours of six or seven in winter evenings, or seven or eight 
in summer, by which of course, the hour of rising should be regulated. 
After the age of eight or nine years, the time of retiring to rest may be 
progressively extended to a later hour; regard being still had to the 
requirements of the individual child, as a full proportion of sleep is more 
necessary to some than to others: and rather than relax the golden rule 

"Early to bed and early to rise " 
should the rest and refreshment taken, appear inadequate, it will be 
preferable to enforce the first half of the proverb with still greater strin- 
gency, by adopting an earlier hour for retirement. Of paramount 
importance is it, in sending or putting a child to bed, to be careful that 
it go happy and cheerful after the affectionate good-night kisses of its 
parents, whose kindly smiles and tones will so impress themselves on the 
memory of childhood, that, long after years of life's vicissitudes, will 
not obliterate the pleasing recollection. In instances where restlessness 
predominates, sleep for at least twelve hours should be encouraged, by 
additional exercise during the day, and if possible, in the open air; and 
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up to the age of four years, or even longer in warm weather, the custom 
of enticing young children to sleep for an hour or two, at least once, 
during the day, may be pursued with benefit. 

The^sleeping chamber should if possible, be remote from all noise, 
and a child should never be startled by sudden sounds or movements 
either while waking or sleeping. The utmost quiet during repose is as 
essential to the health and comfort of children, as are the qualities of 
kindness, tenderness, and the most unwearied patience during their 
waking hours. In reference to the pillow and couch, mistakes are often 
committed. For similar reasons that children do not require caps while 
in-doors, whether by night or by day, they should not be allowed to 
sleep on feather, down, or other soft and heating materials, into which 
the head and body cannot well be prevented from sinking, the former 
especially, often becoming so closely enveloped, as to produce fullness of 
the vessels of the scalp, and even congestion of the brain. 

Perspiration, too, is often so profuse as to leave no room for 
astonishment that the child takes cold on its sudden and prolonged ex- 
posure after waking, to currents of air and a temperature several degrees 
lower than that from which it has just emerged, even in the hottest 
months of summer. Feather beds are equally objectionable : and the 
pillows and couches should not be too soft, warm, or yielding: the best 
materials for making them are suificiently plentiftd, though not equally 
known, or appreciated; such for example, as horse-hair, aha mariTia, 
(dried sea-grass), well picked moss, cocoa-nut fibre, soft hay, oat-husks, 
finely cut chaff, &c.; the two latter are soft, sweet, and refreshing when 
clean and new, and are moreover readily renewed as occasion requires, 
or when they become old or soiled: the latter defect may however to a 
great extent be obviated by a small square of thin leather, or water-proof 
material placed beneath the under blanket. The bed, of what- 
ever material, should be thoroughly aired daily, by free exposure for 
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some hours^ especially to sunshine^ when practicable. The couch should 
be of ample dimensions^ moderately soft, perfectly level, and firm, with 
no more covering than will suffice to keep the child comfortably warm, 
without encouraging too much perspiration, which weakens and injures 
the system. 

The head should not be too high, as tending to deformity of the 
spinal column; due care must however be taken, that it do not slip under 
the bed-clothes, which is equally pernicious in another way, as obstructing 
respiration, and aeration of the blood, thereby causing (when long persisted 
in) paleness of complexion, and feebleness of body. Except in the 
coldest weather, children should be habituated from the first, to sleep in 
a berceaunette, cradle, cot, or crib, alone, by the side of the mother^s or 
nurse^s bed. Even when taken into bed they should only remain 
sufficiently long to restore warmth, when they should be promptly 
returned to their own cot. This practice is far more wholesome than 
regularly allowing them to sleep in the same bed with the adult whose 
bodily exhalations render the air of the bed correspondingly impure; and 
the danger of suflTocation and overlying is avoided. M. Roget has 
shewn that, when children and young people sleep with aged individuals, 
much of their bodily warmth is abstracted by the latter. In addition to 
these important reasons, there are others of still greater moment, (which 
however, in a work of this kind, can be but barely hinted at,) why all 
children without reference to age or sex, should invariably occupy separate 
beds, and as far as practicable, separate rooms for sleeping and dressing; 
^^verbum sapiente sufficet/^ and I feel convinced, that those who have at 
heart the physical and moral welfare of those committed to their keeping, 
will not disregard so salutary a caution, nor consider the allusion 
mis-placed. Many children have a habit of kicking or throwing off their 
bed-clothes during sleep, and unless carefully watched, expose themselves 
to the risk of cold, &c.; to obviate this, it is advisable to envelope them 
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in a flannel gown of sufficient lengthy to cover the body and legs^ with 
something to spare. 

By attention to these apparently simple and trivial details^ many of 
the affections that soserionsly menaee the period of childhood^ and 
constitute a source of ever watchAil anxiety to parents^ such as water in 
the brain^ croup^ convulsions^ rickets^ colds^ coughs^ and a host of minor 
aCments^ will not only be mainly divested of their gravity^ but in many 
instances^ altogether banished &om the category of domestic difficulties. 
Surely then, precautions involving so little trouble are worth considera- 
tion, especially when they are within reach of every individual who will 
only take the trouble to understand, and appreciate their true value. In 
every case without exception, whether of robust health, or menaced 
rickets, or other tokens of debility, the couch should consist only, of a 
simple mattress of hair, woollen, or other material, not too soft, and with 
a perfectly firm and level surface. The child should also be accustomed 
from the first, to go to sleep, as much on one side as on the other, since 
by care in this apparently trivial matter, the risk of spinal and other de- 
formity is greatly lessened. It is important that the position of children 
should be as varied as possible, and especially in suckling, that the breasts 
be alternated regularly. This truth is evinced by the mis-shapen heads 
and distorted necks, of those who have been nourished alone from one 
breast. I had often noticed this peculiarity among children, for which 
the mothers could assign no satisfactory reason, until accidentally 
meeting with the occmrence, on the same side of the head, in every 
child of a large family, when inquiry elicited that the mother had 
suffered from ^^nulk abscess'^ while suckling her first-bom, since which 
the functions of that breast had been suspended, and the cause thus 
became apparent. 

Dabkened . Booms. — Some writers on infant management, advocate 
light sleeping chambers; on what principle they do not satisfactorily 
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explain. A ckild CJEmnot well sleep too soundly^ and whatever assiBts 
this, should not be neglected. Surely the stimulus of strong light and 
glare, tends to render the brain irritable, and the child wakeftd, peevish, 
and unre&eshed; for which reasons alone, the practice must be detri- 
mental. I cannot therefore, allude to the subject of sleep, without 
recording my approval of darkened dhamberB during the night and early 
morning. In the most brilliant sunshine a subdued and grateful shade 
may be secured by a width of some green woollen material — ^llama 
for example — tacked inside the ordinary white linen roller blind. This 
for the purpose of shade, is preferable to Venetians, though not equally so 
for ventilation, for which the latter are unquestionably best adapted. 

Rest. — On no consideration, should infants be allowed to sit upright, 
as curvature of the spine occurring in infancy, is almost invariably 
brought on by this practice, for which many children, even a year and 
a half or two years of age, are much too feeble; if therefore, the upright 
jwsition be long enforced in such cases, the spine almost inevitably 
yields. He same objection applies to the child being habitually carried 
on one and the same arm; to prevent or obviate this risk where imminent, 
more than usual precautions are necessary: the child during the whole 
period of nursing should be carried horizontally, and not on a too soft 
pillow or cushion. 

In proportion as age and strength advance, children may be per- 
mitted to sit upon chairs or stools, which should have somewhat hard, 
and strictly level seats, in preference to those which are soft and yielding. 
It is also necessary to the comfort of the child that the height of 
the seat correspond to the growth of its body, or about level with the 
bend of its knees. If the chair be high it is desirable that a foot-board 
be attached, and so constructed as to permit of its being raised or lowered, 
to meet the requirements of its occupant. By neglect of these details, 
such deformities may result, as in, the case of females, may prove highly 
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detrimental in after life. In short, whether the child be sitting or stand- 
ing, the great object must be to secure the strictly upright position; 
otherwise, during the years of gprowth and osseous developement, extending 
(if a female), up to the very verge of womanhood, there is an ever present 
risk of the spinal axis being distorted, and permanent deformity entailed. 
Unnatural attitudes of what kind and degree soever, if persisted in, soon 
produce awkward, ungainly shapes, and movements. It is therefore 
highly desirable, that children be not allowed to acquire habits and 
positions that may conduce to irregularity in the employment of 
the limbs; such as sitting cross-legged, lolling on one side, resting on 
one leg, sitting or stooping over books, needlework, &c., as is too 
common among fast gprowing girls and boys, among whom spinal curva- 
ture is frequently the result, aided of course by muscular and constitutional 
debility, whether hereditary, or as the sequel of illness. 

Some of the most serious, cases of curvature have had their occult 
origin in these acquired habits of years long gone by, their true causes 
so remote and obscured by time, as to be little suspected by the patients 
or their friends. For similar reasons, the modem practice of keeping 
girls for hours together, seated at the piano-forte, or in other constrained 
postures, is highly detrimental to growth and perfection of the body. 
Beyond the time required for actual repose after fatigue, the plan pursued 
in some otherwise well conducted ladies' schools, of causing girls to recline 
on their backs for long periods, is improper, as tending to weaken the 
muscles; and the consequent deterioration of the bony system, which 
it should be our legitimate object, to fortify and strengthen, in every 
possible manner, and for the attainment of which nothing can surpass 
a systematized course of calisthenics, combined with the natural unre- 
strained exercises of running, dancing, jumping, skipping, swinging, 
la grace, battledore, ball-throwing, and multitudes of other movements 
adapted for girls. Many too are suggested as if by instinct, but from 
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which, in many instances the young and delicate female for whom 
they are most needed, is debarred by the tyrant '^custom,'' and as the 
poet tersely and graphically expresses it, '^content to dwell in decencies 
for ever/' Though great is undoubtedly our social gain f5pom civilization, 
or as some would say, ^' cultivation '^ yet, the female pays a greater 
penally for her share in the blessing, from enforced passiveness, and 
strictness of demeanour, — ^hence, her muscular develop«ment (as con- 
trasted with her more robust and fortunate brothers,) is rather injured 
than benefited by the general improvement. 



AIR, VENTILATION, AND TEMPERATURE. 

For the maintenance of health, it is requisite that each individual respire 
ten cubic feet — equivalent to a space ten square feet each way — of 
pure atmosphere, every minute during the whole period of life: unless this 
be continued without interruption, suffering and disease are the sure 
concomitants; the confident assertion, therefore, that unvitiated air is as 
essential to health and comfort, as even appropriate, wholesome, and 
sufficient food, is by no means an exaggeration. Here then, we arrive 
at a most important matter, in our investigations of the laws of life and 
health: for without pure air in the fullest sense of the term, and 
plenty of it — strict regard being had to the careful avoidance of cold 
draughts, or currents, even tolerable health in childhood is utterly im- 
attainable, however great may be the care bestowed in other respects. 
'^In our ordinary clocks and time pieces,^' says Liebig, 'Ve know 
'^with mathematical precision, the effect produced on their rate of going 
"by changes in the length of pendulum, or in the external temperature. 
"Few however have a clear conception of the influence of air and tem- 
"perature on the health of the human body, and yet the research into 
"the condition necessary to keep it in the normal state is not more diffi- 
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f^cult than in the case of a clock/' And this alone — this absence of 
correct views of the laws of health, explains the fearful mortality of 
infancy and early childhood, compared with other pmods of life, in close 
over-crowded and contaminated distric$ts, contrasted with the death rate 
of salubrious rural localities, where'there is a comparative absence of the 
foetid, stagnant exuvia, and unhealthy exhalations, with which the 
atmosphere of populous cities is often impregnated; truly bearing death 
upon its wings. 

So large a portion of the early lives of children, is passed in-doors, 
that it seriously concerns those, who are responsible for their comfort 
and well-being, to know how a constant supply, or succession of pure air 
may best be secured in their chambers and school rooms: as it should be 
borne in mind, that air, once breathed, is thereby deprived of its oxygen, 
or vital principle, and thus utterly unfitted for the purposes of animal 
life, until its essential properties have been renewed by admixture 
of the pure external atmosphere. In spacious well- ventilated chambers, 
where this process of exchange in its constituent and normal properties 
goes on uninterruptedly, no inconvenience is experienced; respiration and 
oxygenation of the blood proceed naturally, and health and comfort are 
the result. Not so is it, in a confiined, ill- ventilated room, the exhausted 
air of which is rendered poisonous and suffocatiog, in proportion to its 
reduced size, and the number of persons it contains; the moisture and 
carbonic acid expelled from the lungs, and the insensible perspiration 
which is constantly exuding from the millions of pores by which the 
whole surface of the body is studded, all these lend their baneful aid in 
cococting a faint deadly atmosphere: and disease, if not death, is the 
certain sequence. In a similar manner is the air of chambers vitiated 
and unfitted for breathing, by the carbonic acid emitted from gas-lights, 
lamps, and candles, which, cheerftd as they may render a room, should 
be limited in number to the absolute requirements of the inmates, and 
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where possible^ altogether dispensed with. CareAil experimentB have 
ascertained that a single candle^ consumes while burnings ahnost as 
much air as a human adult requires; and one gas-burner exhausts even 
considerably more. 

For want of attention to this great, and ever present necessity of 
our nature^ thousands of puny sickly children are doomed to struggle 
through days^ months^ and years in a vitiated^ stifling^ atmosphere^ 
utterly unfitted for the blood purifying^ life sustaining^ purposes of 
respiration and oxygenation; and thus is evinced^ the most culpable 
apathy^ in a matter that in truths demands no more care than is bestowed by 
the farmer on his crops^ or the gardener on his trees^ which^ on the same 
principle^ will, if growing too thickly, or near together, become com- 
paratively valueless, unless timely thinned and cropped, to allow 
the access of sun-light, and ventilation. No wonder, if in after years 
should these sickly hiunan plants survive the trying deprivation, 
they become piale, puny, ever ailing, short-lived, hypochondriacs. 
Bei^iration proceeds much more rapidly in children and young people, 
than in adults; from this therefore it may be inferred, how imperative 
it is, that their nursery and sleeping apartments be spacious and 
thoroughly ventilated. Unless the outer air be charged with moisture, the 
doors, and especially the upper portion of the windows of each apartment 
should be systematically and widely opened, both in summer and winter, 
during those portions of the day when they are unoccupied; and in warm 
genial weather, it will be an additional advantage to open them partially at 
brief intervals, even while occupied, rather than allow the room to be^ 
come oppressive and unwholesome. In endeavouring to secure efficient 
ventilation, the passages and staircases should not be overlooked, since in 
most dwellings, these may be regarded as the '4ungs of the house.'^ 
The readiest expedients to this end are, a &nlight or fiap made to open over 
each of the outer doors; and a window or sky-Ught also made to open at 
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the top of the staircase. Thorough ventilation in this easy manner, will 
tend very materially to the purity of those chambers that open into the 
passages and staircases so provided; yet, how almost invariably are fan- 
lights and skylights fixed, and the most important part of their Amotions 
thus rendered nugatory. 

A large proportion of the lives of children being passed in sleep, it is 
perhaps in bed-rooms, more than elsewhere, that mischief from want of 
pure air, is apt to occur, and in which special arrangements should be 
made for insuring appropriate ventilation, by means of an open fire*place 
and chimney, thus securing one useAil channel for the escape of vitiated 
air, and if necessary, other openings or panels of perforated zinc may 
be let into the upper part of the doors or partitions. Over the openings, 
or perforated zinc, sliding covers may be fitted, in case at any time it 
should be deemed necessary either to partially or wholly close them. This 
kind of ventilator is comparatively inexpensive, and as efiicient as many 
of more costly and pretentious character. In making provision for 
the thorough ventilation of small sleeping chambers during the night, 
the upper part of the window should be opened a few inches, the open 
portion being covered with perforated zinc ; and the door should even be 
left ajar, rather than not insure a constant and sufiicient interchange of 
air. Care must of course be taken that the sleeper be not exposed to 
winds, or draughts, at all times to be avoided; this can always be provided 
against with little difiiculty, by means of a curtain or screen, so placed 
as entirely to shield the bed. Beyond the mere avoidance of draughts 
or currents of air during sleep, there is nothing injurious in pure night 
air, more than in that of day, and both may be breathed with the same 
impunity and benefit; yet so erroneous are the ideas of some people on 
this simple point, that in every possible way, they exclude the outer air 
(the very breath of life) from the chamber of repose; by thickly lined 
bed-curtains, or other arrangements, with a view of comfort and coziness 
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as they suppose; and as if the more effectaally to secnre that the already 
poisoned atmosphere should be breathed over and over again, and ren- 
dered if possible still more deleterious, they even cover the windows 
closely with blinds and hangings; yet, they wonder why their little ones 
are not so cheerfiil and active as others, and why their rest and refresh- 
ment are so incomplete, notwithstanding the apparent soundness of the 
unhealthy slumbers: and why the food which they feebly imbibe, seems 
not to nourish them. Ignorant or oblivious, they are unaware or unheed- 
ful of the narcotizing effects of the impure blood on the delicately 
organized sensorium. Sir James Clarke referring to this subject writes, 
^^Let a mother who has been made anxious by the wan and pallid 
"looks of her children, go from pure air into their bedrooms, in the 
"morning before a door or window has been opened, and remark the 
"state of the atmosphere, the close, oppressive, and often foetid odour 
"of the room — and she may cease to wonder at the pale, sickly 
"aspect of her children. Let her pay a similar visit some time 
"after means have been taken, by the chimney ventilator or other- 
"wise, to secure a ftJl supply and continual renewal of the air in the 
"bed-room during the night, and she will be able to account for the 
"more healthy appearance of her children, which is sure to result from 
"supplying them with pure air.'' The chambers (both day and night,) 
appropriated to the use of children, should be in the upper part of the 
house; particularly the sleeping rooms, as thereby, much of the damp 
from the earth, drains, &c., and many of the unwholesome exhalations, 
that pervade the lower stories, especially in low-lying, flat, moist, ill- 
drained situations, are thus more certainly avoided. Many of the 
malignant diseases, too rife in damp seasons, and unfavourable localities, 
among the children of the poor, originate in habitual disregard of this 
simple law of health; no better proof of this, need be adduced, than the 
comparative immunity from such ailments, the rosy cheeks, and general 
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appearance of bien etre enjoyed by the children of the more enlightened^ 
and those whose circumstances enable them to select more favourable 
situations. ''Marsh poisons'* says Watson, ''gravitate to the lowest 
"part of the atmosphere where the barometrical pressure is greatest, and 
"vaporous diffiision the least, where unwholesome exhalations &om tlie 
"soil, and from the water are the most abundant; where the dispersing- 
"and diluting influence of winds is least felt. Indeed the air may be 
"completely stagnant, while on the neighbouring heights a brisk breeze 
"is blowing. The lower regpions of the atmosphere are the hotter also, as 
"wdl as the moister, and under the agency of a high temperature the 
"organic impurity with which the air is charged runs more readily into 
"decomposition.'' 

Fortunately there is no lack of means for securing cheap and 
efficient ventilation, though the science itself appears to be as yet in its 
infancy: and the same plan will not equally answer in every case and 
circumstance. In addition to the methods ab-eady indicated, openings 
may be made in, or near the ceiling, or roof, or ventilators may be fixed 
in the windows, door, or chimney. The following, from that excellent 
paper "The Builder" are so apropos, that I will give them in the writer's 
words : 

House Ventilation thbough Ceilings. — The ordinary effect of respiration, 
&c., in rooms 13 feet square by 9 feet high, was entirely taken off by an opening 
4 inches in diameter, in the centre of each ceiling. I covered the openings by small 
pateras, siirroanded by a monlding. The patera was composed of leaves formed cup- 
shape, with side openings, the complement of which equalled the main openings. 
When a lighted candle was held within 6 or 6 inches of the patera, the flame was 
drawn out to the resemblance of that from a blow-pipe, affording evidence that a 
constant renewal of the atmosphere was being effected in the apartments. I consider 
this system of horizontal through ventilation in small houses much better than that 
produced by rarefying the air in flues parallel to fire-flues, for fires are not always on 
in these upper rooms; Imd then, when the air-flue is oool, there will be a down- 
draught of cold air into the higher temperature of the room ; but this method is simply 
an air shaft, placed horizontally, through which there is a constant current maintained 
no matter in what direction the wind may prevail. There is no down-draught except 
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when doors are open or shut; and then it ig merely a puff which the patera spreads 
along the ceiling. This is a simple plan, and costs only two cast-metal ventilators and 
a small enrichment in each situation, with a few pieces of outside scantling nailed 
under the floorings to prevent the unpleasant consequences of draught through the 
floor-boards. I am surprised that cheap methods of this kind are not more generally 
adopted. 

For ventilating school-rooms, and public buildings, natural, laws of 
ready application exist; for example, warm air is more rarefied and much 
lighter than cold air, for which reason its tendency is always to ascend; 
by making proper provision therefore, by openings in, or near the ceilings, 
or roofs, it wiU readily escape, and give place to the cooler air to be ad- 
mitted by openings near the floor, and thus create a movement in the 
atmosphere of the room, by which its salubrity will be maintained. On 
the same principle, if a lighted candle be held at the top of an open 
doorway of a warm room, and another at the bottom, the rush of warm, 
light, or rarefied air will carry with it the flame of the upper candle 
outwards y at the same time that of the lower candle will be drawn inwards; 
thus fiimishing an available hint for ventilation, by making holes 
through the top and bottom of the door, and fitting them with per- 
forated zinc or wire gauze panels, with or without wooden slides, as 
already indicated. 

The temperature op the ntjrsery and school-room should not 
exceed 60 degprees Fahrenheit, this will of course be best regulated by a 
thermometer, which placed out of reach of injury, should invariably be 
referred to, before taking children out of doors, and as [a guide to the 
appropriate apparel, during the periods of greatest fluctuations of heat and 
cold. This is more especially necessary, in spring and autumn, when, in 
this country, very abrupt changes of temperature are often experienced. 
It must not be supposed, that due attention to the efficient circulation 
of air in the dwelling house is all that is necessary to health: for it is 
equally important that children be taken once or twice daily, or oftener 
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(weather permitting,) into the open air, without which, as^ rule, robust 
health is next to impossible, and they will sooner or later droop, and 
become pale and sickly. Yet, so long as children apparently enjoy a 
tolerable degpree of health, some parents imagine, that such daily open 
air exercise, is irksome and superfluous; forgetfiil, or unconscious of the 
fact, that under proper restrictions, the pure and plentifiil air of heaven 
is one of the most valuable tonics we possess, compared with which, all 
others sink into insignificance, and that the more children are subjected to 
its life-giving influences, the less susceptible will they be to colds, coughs, 
and many other serious consequences which result from a disregard of 
this great boon. However, in subjecting very young children to its 
influence, some care is required that their tender frames be not rudely 
exposed to the searching and inclement blasts of winter, nor to the crisp, 
chilly, easterly winds that frequently prevail for lengthened periods in 
some parts of our island. Under no circumstances, should they be sub- 
jected to a cold temperature for a long continuous period. Lividity of 
countenance, chilliness of the limbs,* general coldness and shivering of 
the body, being at all times most sedulously to be guarded against. 
Next in point of utility to a thermometer, as an index of temperature, is 
a weather-cock, or a similar contrivance for indicating the most suitable 
period for the out-door exercise of children, by whom the keen and 
withering efiFects of an easterly wind are most acutely felt. This is explain- 
ed by the more rapid evaporation from the surface of the body to which it 
gives rise, and the greater degree of cold thereby engendered: — nor is 
this influence felt alone by them, but aU animated nature, saddens and 
shrinks un^er the infliction — animals, birds, fishes,— even the very 
plants, feel its benumbing deadly power. During childhood, as a rule, 
(to be carefiilly observed,) more than usual precautions should be taken, 
that they come not into too intimate, frequent, or continued contact 
with the upas-like breath, of these unwelcome eastern messengers; and 
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ratLer than incur the risks imparted by which, it will be even preferable 
in the case of very young children, to keep them entirely within doors, 
since the blood once chilled, becomes as poison to their delicate lungs. 
As example of the pernicious effects of these winds, on the susceptible 
frames of children, a very marked increase of pneumonia, bronchitis, and 
other inflammatory affections of the respiratory organs, may be certainly 
expected during their prevalence. My own memoranda show, that on 
one of these occasions, and within a few days only, I had an accession of 
between forty and fifty yoimg patients, the majority of whom were suf- 
fering from inflammation of the lungs and air passages. The diminution 
in the number of such cases, with the subsidence of their undoubted 
cause, was equally marked and rapid. 

Although I have written somewhat ftJly on the necessity of warmth 
and warm clothing, it may not be amiss to introduce a remark here, on 
the error of the generally received opinion, as to the greater suscepti- 
bility of the body to injury from cold after exposure to heat. That the 
sudden and temporary exposure to a lower temperature after the body 
has been heated, is not detrimental, — abundant proof is afforded in the 
practice of bathing, as pursued by the Russians, Laps, Fins, and other 
nations. The true Russian bath, consists simply of steaming the body 
for some time, in vapour, as hot as can be borne with comfort, and im- 
mediately afterwards (while still nude) rolling in the snow. Wis have 
also a modification of this practice in the so-called ^'Turkish Bath,'^ in 
which the body is subjected to a high degree of heat, then suddenly 
sluiced with cold water, — the colder the better, — and this, not only with 
impunity and exquisite enjoyment, but in many instances, with great 
benefit. This apparent paradox is physiologically explained by the 
superabundant warmth acquired (stored up as it were) by the system, 
while exposed to the unwonted heat, which thus enables it to resist with 
comparative impunity, any ordinary degree of cold to which it may be 
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temporarily subjected. Let it be observed^ that I use the word 
temporarily f as in this^ lies the very g^t or essence of the seeming' 
mystery; for were these same individuals after being thus heated^ to sit 
or remain quiet and exposed to the influence of cold until the body ex- 
perienced a sensation of chilliness^ all the symptoms of a common catarrh 
from obstructed perspiration would supervene. "The more correct state- 
''menf writes Watson, "respecting the application of cold is, that it is 
'^dangerous — ^not when the body is hoty — ^but when the body is cooling after 
^^havinff been heated.'^ From this will be inferred, the necessity there exists 
that children be induced to run and skip about as much as possible, when 
in the open air, after leaving the nursery, and more especially in winter^ 
in order that the warmth and activity of the circulation may be kept up^ 
thus enabling the body better to resist the depressing influence of cold. 
By due regard to this one simple precaution, there will be little danger 
from exposure to the outer air, even in the severest weather; proper 
clothing and active exercise enabling the body to retain the amount 
of heat already latent. 

Cautious therefore, as we should be, not to expose children, more 
than necessary, to the cold blasts of an east wind, as imperative also, is 
the greatest care during the brilliant sunny weather of summer, against 
the danger of caup'de'soleil ("sun stroke.^') Many a child in otherwise 
robust health, has been seized with convulsions and coma, ultimately 
ending in death, from exposure to the full influence of the solar rays: 
two cases of which kind have come under my notice; and although I 
am not aware, that such a contingency is alluded to in any popular work 
on the subject of children's ailments, &c., I felt it would be an act of 
omission to pass over in silence so possible a danger. In proportion to 
the child's age, activity, and natural power of resisting cold by exercise, 
may be the duration of time passed in the open air. In writing this, how- 
ever, I am aware how much it is to be regretted that irrespective of the 
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proximity to London, of our own well ordered, and beautiM town (thanks 
to our excellent railway, which renders the whole journey really less irk- 
some than any vehicular conveyance for a short distance on an ordinary 
road,) so few health resorts combine the many natural advantages and 
are so favourably circumstanced in every essential consideration; as gene- 
ral salubrity; equability of climate from its southern aspect; shelter from 
the north and north-east, by the lovely "South-downs;'' and that extreme 
degree of cleanliness and dryness of soil necessary to the ftdl enjoyment 
and benefit of out-door exercise in winter. With our broad, well-paved, 
and unequalled esplanades — skirting the magnificent, cheering, ever- 
changpmig ocean, the sights and sounds of which, are as refreshing to the 
wearied spirit, as the breeze that is wafted across it, is to the debilitated 
body, — and along which, within a few minutes after the longest, heaviest 
rain, we may walk or ride for many a mile without soil or splash — sel- 
dom indeed it is, that a child may not be taken out at some period of 
the day. The advantage of thus daily respiring an atmosphere redolent of 
health, over the restriction to impure air and the monotony of a nursery or 
playroom, or even the range of a large house, not alone from day to day and 
week to week, but often for months together, are incalculable; and well 
is the boon appreciated by the pleasure-seekers and valetudinarians of so 
many grades and climes, that it is scarcely an exaggeration to say the 
whole world comes here for health, for seldom -are we without repre- 
sentatives from nearly every civilized portion of the globe; ofiicers on 
leave; bilious civilians; overworked legislators; jaded clergymen; sallow 
lawyers and doctors; delicate parents, with their still more delicate 
children; and in short, multitudes of invalids of every degree who flock 
to our life-imparting shores in search of cheerfulness and health, during 
the cold, dismal, trying months of late autumn, dreary winter, and fluctu- 
ating spring, when in almost every other place, life, especially life with 
sickness — ^perhaps the near prospect of death^ — ^is often barely endurable. 
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Besides all these, we have a large poptdation of juveniles, who from more 
or less precarious health, are placed here at one or other of the almost 
numberless schools, for the superiority of which the town is also justly cele- 
brated. Would that such privileges could be extended to others, who per- 
haps need them most, though unhappily less favourably circumstanced in 
point of locality, as is the case in too many inland towns and villages of 
our island. Beautifdl as many of these may seem during the eflftilgenee 
of a summer's day, they are rendered positively poisonous by malaria or 
miasma, which hangs over them at nightfall, like a thick veil of evil 
portent. A Spanish saying is 'Hhose who have not gazed upon Seville^ 
have not seen a marvel,'' the Italians even more tersely bid us ^^see 
Naples, then die,'' but the writer of a clever article in one of our cheap 
'^Dailies" suggests an English proverb, that "he who has not been to 
Brighton, must be either a pauper, a prisoner, bed-ridden, or a block- 
head." Few who have seen it, especially those who languish in the close 
atmosphere of a sick chamber — ^perhaps a London chamber — ^but will en- 
dorse this eulogy, and long again to view nature in its brightest, cheeriest 
aspect — ^to breathe again the delicious air, with its own peculiar odour,* 
and derive benefit from its remarkable salubrity. ''Never" says the late 
Dr. WiGAN in his now scarce pamphlet, ''on the Alps, the Appenines, or 
"the Jura have I felt so intensely, so eandtingly, the abstract pleasure of mere 
'^animal existence^ as on the Downs in the neighbourhood of Brighton. 

"No manure, no decomposition on the surface, because no humidity will 

m 

* In a series of papers on iodine in the Comptes Rendus of the Academy of 
Sciences, M. Chatin shows that the refreshing peculiarity of scent in sea air, arises 
from the rapid volatilization of sea water ander the action of heat — which thus gives 
out abundantly to the atmosphere, the iodine contained in the water. He estimates, 
that the 4,000 Hires of air which traverse the lungs of a man in twelve hours, hold the 
same quantity as one litre of drinkable water moderately iodised. The iodine breathed 
from the air, is fixed in respiration ; and if the atmosphere of ill-ventilated rooms and 
crowded places, is deprived of it, then the fresh air, and above all, the fresh sea air, 
where a volatile combination of it is given out constantly, possesses it in abundance. 
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''remain there, — at such a distance or such an elevation above the sea, 
''that aU which has been insalubrious in the air, has been deposited before 
"it reaches it. A canter over the downs on a fine day, produces the 
"feelings of the Arab in the desert, the breathing deep and complete, 
"and every air-cell of the lungs ftJly open and performing its duty. 
"Eat and drink whatever you please, and as much as you please, if you 
"can take abundant exercise on the Downs.'' Every word of this, de- 
serves to be printed in gold. 

Scrofulous affections being most prevalent, in situations where the 
air is loaded with moisture, and rendered otherwise deleterious by toxic 
vapours and other contaminations, ample experience shows, that a residence 
in a pure and dry marine atmosphere, conjoined with due attention to ex- 
ercise, and the other aids to health of importance in these affections, afford 
the best possible chance of removing them entirely, or diminishing their 
virulence. Scrofula, indeed, is comparatively a rare complaint among 
the regular inhabitants of the sea coast in situations where — ^as here — ^the 
soil is calcareous, as the chalk by its absorbent powers tends still further 
to purify the superincumbent atmosphere. Against most of the pulmonary 
complaints also, it may be regarded as a preservative, since it is only 
in the earliest stages of organic disease of the lungs, that appreciable 
amelioration, can be reasonably expected from a sea-side residence. 

In just such cases, however its undeniably beneficial effects are 
most manifest. Besides the opportunity thus afforded of breathing the 
sea air in its utmost purity, I have known many instances of adults 
labouring under indigestion, and its usual concomitant hypochondriasis, 
who after a temporary sojourn here, rapidly recovered their appetite, and 
with it, their strength and muscular solidity. In fine, there perhaps 
exists no modification of impaired health — confirmed pulmonary con- 
sumption excepted, — in which the invalid, and especially the invalid 
child, may not derive benefit from breathing the salubrious and 
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invigorating sea air, under such unquestionably advantageous circum- 
stances as are offered by the situation and extent of this town, where 
every appurtenance of need, comfort, or luxury in the power of man to 
Airnish, may be at once commanded. I may be excused a little en- 
thusiasm on this subject, as it was the failing health of my family — ^those 
nearest and dearest to me — and the anticipation of benefit to them, that 
induced me some years since, after much investigation as to the 
relative merits of various places, to select this as my future residence. 
Amply has the result justified my choice; the speedy renovation of 
health, buoyancy of spirits, and general physical improvement of my 
children, has been a source of pleasure, as only those can know who 
have watched with growing apprehension, the departing health, and 
fading cheeks of their loved ones. Indeed, so marked and satisfactory has 
been the change, that from being nearly always ailing previously, they 
have not had a day's actual illness since my residence here. Equally signal 
has been the improvement I have also often witnessed in delicate little 
patients sent here for health, from climates and countries inimical to the 
young. The change in these cases, has generally speaking, had a speedily 
restorative influence; and especially with those in whom the germs of 
scrofrila — ^that bane of childhood, in this country as in some others — 
have manifested themselves. In many such cases I have also witnessed 
a very beneficial change brought about by even a temporary residence 
here. To those therefore, who are not 'Hied by inevitable circumstance '^ 
to any particular locality that they may have too much reason to fear is 
hostile to health, I can say in all sincerity, ''go and do likewise,^' for 
with all these facts before me, and a thorough conviction of the many 
and superior advantages possessed by the climate of this town and the 
adjacent coast, in scroftJous and tuberculous diseases, or in cases where 
there exists a tendency to such maladies, I feel it incumbent on me, 
here "to write what I have seen, and to state what I know.'' 
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The consideration of air and ventilation, brings us by an almost natural 
transition to the alUed and equally important, though much less appre* 
ciated subject of light, as being also essential to, and inseparable &om 
health. There is much more of truth, than many people seem to be 
aware, in the maxim, ^'Ught in the dwelling promotes light in the mind, 
health in the body, and happiness in the heart,'^ since without its cheer- 
ing influence, we cannot long enjoy either; the vigour and elasticiiy of 
the mind, being to a great extent dependant on that of the body, and 
this again on the influences surrounding it, among which, light is one. 
of such value, that the intimate connexion of each with the other, is very 
palpable. The absolute necessity of light for the healthy growth of 
vegetation, is well exemplified by the potato and celery plants, as being 
among the more familiar to most people. In a dark room or cellar, the 
former directs its long, etiolated, imperfectly developed, and almost leaf- 
less stalks, towards the smallest glimmer or chink of light, while it 
scarcely produces a vestige of tuber; but when ftilly exposed to the 
genial influence of solar light and heat, it throws out a predion of 
verdant foliage, at the same time that its roots are abundantly produc- 
tive. Similar effects are produced in the growth of celery, by closely 
covering its stem with earth, to the exclusion of all sun-light, thus 
rendering white and crisp, what would otherwise be deeply coloured, 
tough, and strong in flavour. So is it with every variety of vegetation 
grown in dark situations, the absence of light rendering plants incapa- 
ble of their most important respiratory functions, on which their health 
and structural solidity depends; and so also with many of the fruits 
grown in southern countries, the choicest of the degenerated representa- 
tives of which, though ripened here, afford but a poor indication of that 
exquisite delicacy of flavour, produced by 'Hhe sunny south.'' Nor is 
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the influence of sun-Ught^ less necessary to the Healthy developement of 
animal nature as proved by the circumstance^ well known to naturalists^ 
that tadpoles (the young undeveloped frogs,) and other animals which 
change their form, will never attain perfection, if kept constantly in the 
dark. This significant &ct has been thus alluded to by our great-meta- 
physician Mooee,— '' A tadpole confined in darkness would never become 
"b, frog; and an infant deprived of heaven's free light, will only 
'^grow into a shapeless idiot, instead of a beautifrd and reasonable being. 
'^ Hence, in the deep dark gorges and ravines of the Swiss Yalais, where 
'^sunshine never reaches, the hideous prevalence of idiocy startles the 
^'traveller. It is a strange, melancholy idiocy. Many citizens are in- 
escapable of any articulate speech; some- are deaf, some are blind, some 
"labour under all these privations, and aU are misshapen in almost every 
"part of the body. I believe there is in all places a marked difference in 
"the healthiness of houses according to their sspect with regard to the 
"sun, and those are decidedly the healthiest, other things being equal, 
"in which all the rooms are, during some part of the day, ftdly exposed 
"to the direct light. Epidemics attack inhabitants on the shady ^ide of 
"the street, and totally exempt those on the ^ther side; and even in 
"epidemics, such as ague, the morbid influence is often thus partial in its 
"labours.'' 

Thus is it shown that the beautifiil sun-light, essential to plants and 
animals, is in no degree less so to human beings; inadequately as the 
boon is appreciated by those who systematically shut out from their 
dwellings, its animating beams as though they possessed some toxic 
property, which it is desirable to avoid. As a natural consequence of this 
ill-judged proceeding, we have continually presented to our notice, the 
pale, sallow unwholesome looking complexions, so prominently met 
with among the inhabitants of narrow dark, murky streets, lanes, 
and courts, in the larger cities and towns. Cases are on record. 
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of Speedy restoration to health, after the removal to Kght and cheerfnl 
apartments, of those who had long been afflicted with serious maladies 
from the deprivation of pure smx-light, by residence in dull and 
narrow streets : and I have known instances of similar deterioration 
of health, in the occupants of houses and chambers with a northern 
aspect, who readily enough expressed their bewilderment at the ob- 
srtinate reftisal of their own window plants, to flower and flourish 
Hke those of their opposite neighbours, spite of all their care and 
culture; and evinced ludicrous surprise, on being told that the same 
want of sunshine which caused their plants to dwindle and droop, 
exerted a similarly injurious influence on themselves and their children. 
One family for whom I recommended a change, — ^their residence having 
a northern aspect — after some demur, adopted my suggestion; and from 
requiring my services almost constantly for one or other of the ailing 
children, they have seldom needed my assistance since their removal 
to a more eligible house within a trifling distance of their former abode. 
I may perhaps most appropriately protest here, against the common 
practice, of keeping plants in rooms daily occupied: a custom, injurious 
if only on account of its obstruction to the free access of light to the 
chamber; but more so, from a highly deleterious gas — oxide of carbon 
— ^which, as proved by M. Boussingault, they exhale in quantity op- 
pressively evident to the senses, on entering a small imperfectly ven- 
tilated chamber, and still more detectable in a hot-house or conservatory. 
Investigation has also shown, that it is not alone the breathing an im- 
pure atmosphere, that causes the deformity and disease so frequently 
met with among the children of miners. Similar results led to closure 
by the authorities some years since, of the damp, dismal, cell-like cham- 
bers under that monument of Vauban^s skill — ^the ramparts of LiUe, 
which had been occupied by a colony of poor people, the majority of 
whose children bom in these wretched abodes, were frightfully deformed 
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and degenerated. So also with the almost numberless idiotic cretins, 
referred to at page 118^ met with among the dark vaUeys of 
the alps. Many of these imbeciles have^ under the care of the late 
Dr. GuoGENBTJUL^ been marvellously improved^ after removal to an 
establishment in the purer air of a neighbouring height. 

In some situations^ a due supply of sun-light is impossible : in others 
however^ less open to this objection^ advantage is not always taken of 
the opportunity for securing the boon; as for instance in country houses, 
where^ although the abominable tax that doomed some of our ancestors 
to darkness, is removed^ the windows are still so small^ and often obscured 
by creeping plants^ as to render the interior sombre and cheerless. Bad 
as is the influence of darkness and gloom^ on the health of the adult, it 
is infinitely worse on that of children^ who are less able to withstand its 
prostrating effects, proof of which is fiimished in sad abundance among 
the pale, stunted^ deformed denizens of dreary-looking^ dimly-Ughted 
places^ too numerous in all populous cities and towns: nor is this the full 
extent of the evil^ for it is scarcely compatible with reason, that the 
mind should remain uncontaminated^ under circumstances that exert so 
deleterious an influence on the body. So is it found in practice, for the 
amount of disease and derangement^ mental as well as bodily, is invari- 
ably greater in those dwellings^ to which the sun-light has not free and 
full access. So well is this understood by medical men, that the aspect 
of the sick chamber, constitutes one of their earliest objects of solicitude^ 
in chronic affections, or such as are likely to involve a long confinement; 
and both the medical staff and architects, have reference to this 
matter also, in the construction of hospitals, barracks, &c., in which 
moreover, when all parts of such structures have not the advantage of a 
good aspect, it is customary to alternate the occupation of the various 
wards and chambers, by periodically shifting the inmates from one to 
another, in order as far as practicable, to lessen the ill consequences 
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that would ensue from a protracted sojourn in the shady or north side 
of a buildings in which it has been found by careM observation^ that 
\ cases of disease are as three to one^ compared with those open to the foil 
influence of light. For similar reasons^ it is especially necessary with 
children^ so great a portion of whose young Uves is passed indoors^ that 
their nursery, play and school rooms be selected with reference to plenty 
of lights without which^ they cannot possibly be salubrious, and cheering 
as they ought to be. Besides these considerations, each sufficiently im-> 
portant in itself, light, pure, plentifiil, and free — ^as contra-distinguished 
from the strong artificial glare, always to be deprecated — exerts a marked 
influence on the eye, for without a due supply of diffiised sun-light, the 
sight will be sure, sooner or later, to sustain impairment. This fact is 
well exemplified in the practice of the medical men, in this brightest of all 
English towns; it being quite common for us, to witness the rapid im- 
provement thus effected in the right of patients who come here from less 
favoured localities. A foil supply of light, in the school and day rooms 
of children, ought therefore to be an object of special care. 

Each of us has most likely, at one time or other, experienced the 
gloom that diflfiises itself over a chamber, from simple neglect of clean 
windows, especially in wet, dull and foggy weather, the depressing 
influence of which is felt equally by the mind, as by the barometer. 
It behoves us then under all possibly favouring circumstances, to admit 
without reservation, the bright cheering rays of sunlight. Happily 
there need be no stint; the blessing is everywhere around us, and mighty 
and ought to be, as accessible to the pauper, as to the prince. In this 
town, where unimpeded sun-light, salubrious air, and the purest water, 
exist in such profusion as they are met with in few others, it would 
be difficult to find them less appreciated, by the class to whom they 
ought naturally to be most welcome. Perhaps more dismal, dirty, 
unwholesome tenements, are to be seen within a few score yards 
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of our magnificent downs^ and still more magnificent sea^ — (among tli6 
benighted^ besotted^ and stolid population who from year's end to 
year's end^ have neither curiosity nor interest in the great charms of 
nature: and see little beyond the confines of their own dreary neigh- 
bourhoods^) — ^than could well be found among the worst of the wretched 
dens of over-populated London. Such and so sad are the debasing 
influences of poverty^ ignorance^ and vice^ unmitigated^ and unsofbened by 
the surrounding influences of much that is elegant in art^ and grand 
and beautiful in nature. 

THE NURSERY. 

Although the subjects^ ventilation^ light, &c. have been already con- 
sidered at some length, these are of such importance in the nursery that 
a little seeming recapitulation, may not be superfluous. 

To constitute a good nursery, the room so appropriated, should be 
on an upper floor, large, lofty, well ventilated, yet warm; &cing the 
south, or with a southerly aspect — and used exclusively for its designated 
purpose. It should moreover be kept scrupulously clean, by thorough 
scouring at least weekly or bi-weekly according to circumstances; this 
should be done during the absence of the children in the day time, or 
what is perhaps better — ^particularly in winter — ^affcer they are put to bed, 
in the evening, — in order to allow time for perfect drying before it 
becomes again occupied. To facilitate the drying, in cold damp weather, 
a fire should be kept burning for some time after the scrubbing. On no 
consideration, should children be allowed to occupy — even for a few 
minutes — a room that has been recently scrubbed, as this is particularly 
hazardous. Dr. Alison has remarked of croup — one of the most deadly 
of the many diseases that menace childhood — "it seems to be often pro- 
'^duced by the child sitting or sleeping in a room newly washed:^' and 
that he has noticed its frequent occurrence on a Saturday night, after 
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the only day when it is customary for the lower orders in Edinburgh to 
wash, their houses. 

To allow the utmost freedom of action in the nursery as elsewhere^ 
tkere should be no more fdmiture than is absolutely necessary — ^and for 
the further promotion of cleanliness^ no carpets nor curtains should be 
used. Among the few articles which may advantageously occupy the 
space — a superannuated piano — ^no matter how antiquated or discor- 
dant^ — ^will constitute a never failing source of amusement to children. 
In order that habits of neatness^ taste^ and system may be inculcated 
with the earliest dawning of consciousness, every arrangement of the 
nursery should be tidy and clean. It should be nicely painted or 
papered, — ^there should be shelves, drawers, cupboards, hooks, and pegs, 
the proper use of which the children should be taught day by day in 
putting away their toys, books, &c., so that they may be readily found 
when again required. A few well chosen pictures suspended from the 
walls, will also be desirable. 

Especial regard should be paid to thorough ventilation, both in 
smnmer and winter, by throwing widely open the windows and doors, 
during the absence of the children, whether at meals or for exercise. In 
winter and cold weather, however, some care will be necessary before 
tiiey return, that the temperature be not so much lowered, as to render 
the room chilly and uncomfortable. There must also be equal regard, 
that it be not allowed to become immoderately warm and oppressive. 
A temperature of from 65 to 60 degrees Fahrenheit, ^vill generally be a 
fitir average. All this can of course only be regulated by a Thermometer 
suspended in the room, remote from draughts, and not too near the fire. 
So necessary is it that the nursery be rendered agreeably warm, and as 
eheerftd as possible, for its little chilly inmates — that even in early sum- 
mer and autumn, when the mornings and evenings are sometimes cold, it 
may be advisable to have a small fire. On all occasions this should be 
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carefully protected by a proper ''guard/' which should even be locked to 
the chimney place, rather than risk its removal during the presence of 
young children. The life of many a child has been lost by neglect of 
this precaution. In the Appendix to the Begistrar-General's twenty- 
fourth aiinual report, the following startling facts occnr^ — ^"the number 
"of children who die from fire is enormous. Bums have increased in 
"recent years, and the time has assuredly come to endeavour to put a 
"stop to these human sacrifices.'' 

"In the fourteen years firom 1848 to 1861, ninbtbbn thousand seven 
"hundred and ninety six" [NEARLY TWENTY THOUSAND] 
"children under five years of age died by bmns; ten thousand eight 
"himdred of their number were boys, eight thousand nine himdred and 
"ninety six were girls. The deaths by burning in England are ascribed 
"to accidents; but they are none the less dreadful on that account, par- 
"ticularly when it is considered that the victims are oftyen as unnecessarily 
"exposed as moths, to the flames in which they perish. A special inquiry 
"into the circumstances of the accidents by fire and by scalding water, 
"might suggest means by which they might be efiectually prevented; 
"in the mean time the following points deserve attention: — 

" 1 . Opea fires y lights and kettles of hot water, should be surrounded 
"by GOOD GUARDS. 2. Children and young people should be systema- 
"tically taught the danger of fire. . 8. The dresses of yoimg children 
"should be made as much as possible of worsted or wool; which wiU 
"protect them against cold, as well as against fire. 4. The muslin 
"dresses, and cotton and linen clothes, might very properly be starched 
"with the chemical materials which are found by experience to render 
"them to a certain extent incombustible, &c." * 

In no case should children be allowed to sit or play at an open 
window unprotected by bars or other security. Frightful accidents have 

* These are the Tungetate of Soda, Alum, &c.y which any chemist will supply. 
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occurred from inattention to this; nor is even the presence of a nurse 
alone sufficient^ for in one instance that came under my notice^ the child 
sprang through the open window &om the arms of its attendant. 

NURSES OR NURSERYMAIDS. 

** Train up a child in the way he should go, and when he is old he will not depart from 
it." — Solomon. " A child left to himself, brings his mother to shame." — Solomon. 
**'Tis education forms the common mind, Just as the twig is bent, the tree's inclined."— Fofe. 
"No greater harm is done to Christendom than by the neglect of children." — Luthee. "The 
most impOTtant thing, next to the soul's salvation, is the taldng care of children. — ^Beigheb. 

We now come to the consideration of a subject, the importance of which it 
is almost impossible to over-estimate, — since ^s society is constituted, it 
is often from domestics that children imbibe their first impressions — ^the 
germs of virtue or of vice — ^impressions that may have a lasting influence on 
life and character, — and through them on succeeding generations to 
the end of time; so illimitable, are the consequences of evil. As there- 
fore the character of the fiiture man or woman, is so much in the hands 
of parents and domestics, the inculcation of correct habits, should be one 
of their earliest cares. '^I trust everything to habit,^^ says Beotjgham, 
''upon which in aU ages, the lawgiver as weU as the schoolmaster has 
''mainly placed his reliance — habit which makes everything easy, and 
"casts all difficulties upon a deviation from a wonted course. Make 
"sobriety a habit, and intemperance wiU be hateful; make prudence a 
"habit, and reckless profligacy will be as contrary to the child grown or 
"adult, as the most atrocious crimes to any. Give a child a habit of 
"sacredly regarding truth; of careftdly respecting the property of others; 
"of scrupulously abstaining from all acts of improvidence which involve 
"him in distress, and he will just as likely think of rushing into an 
"element in which he cannot breathe, as of lying, or cheating, or 
"stealing.'' 

To enumerate then, some of the many qualifications of a nursery 
attendant; no woman should have, or seek the charge of children — little 
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children especially — ^unless she sincerely loves them, feels pleasure in 
being with them, and is amused and interested with their innocent 
prattle, whether in health or sickness^ and regardless of the perversity 
of temper and similar discouragements she will probably have to en- 
counter. Without all this, and much more, she can never win their 
love, otherwise so easy to gain and preserve ; and should therefore adopt 
some more congenial calling. Her healthy should be good, otherwise she 
will be unequal to her arduous duties. Her temper should be amiable, 
placid, forbearing, cheerful, equable, and so free from any manifestations 
of impatience, fretftdness, or taciturnity, that — ^in season or out of season 
— ^the most fractious self-willed child, shall not ruffle it. Her spirits should 
])e buoyant and cheerful under all circumstances, — ^never low and de- 
jected, as otherwise her duties will be irksome and unpleasant; moreover 
an air of dreary sullenness, will be likely to influence the tempers and 
spirits of her young companions. Indeed, a whole family may thus 
receive a sombre impression, from the chilling contact of one of its 
members. 

How importantly essential then, the selection of a proper companion 
for the opening characters and intellects of our little ones. How neces- 
sary that she possess many, if not all the attributes of goodness so rare- 
ly combined, and hardly to be expected in one individual — ^the sound 
common sense — ready recognition and encouragement of right principles; 
the repression, or mild though firm correction of every tendency to evil; 
the absence of heedlessness and indelicacy of conduct; the regularity, 
order, neatness, and cleanliness of habit; the. moral character: rigid 
regard for candour, openness, and fearless uprightness in word and deed, 
that no opportunity can tempt, from the line of tnfth and honesty; the 
detestation of slyness, secrecy, deceit, fictitiousness, and every form of 
falsehood; the abhorrence of malice, envy, slander, detraction, and un- 
kind or uncharitable constructions; the negation of anger, pride, vanity. 
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selfishness, and other worsfe than venial faults, to which too many are 
unhappily prone in our otherwise well ordered state of society; the total 
freedom, — almost amounting to refinement — ^from vulgarism of language 
or manner; firmness of disposition that will enable her to maintain hej? 
authority without harshness, though equally without recourse to bribery 
by gifts or presents, since obedience or friendship thus purchased, will 
be lost, with the cessation of payment. As reprehensible also are coax- 
ing, immerited praise, equivocation, menace or fright — ^the last most so 
of all; for which reason her store of t^les jpad rhymes, should bjEj of the 
merriest, most cheerftd, innocent,-rand as far as possible— instructive 
character. • , 

In this way, and long before a child has mastered its rudimentary 
letters, it will imbibe principles ever to be remember^— lessons of truth 
and fortitude and love, that will prove of incalculable 'seyv^ce for time 
and for eternity. The grand object of these earliest teachifigS; should be 
the due subjugation of temper, passions, and pleasures; the Ihve only of 
what is true and pure and good; and the knowledge that the irrevocable 
issue of events is, that right brings peace as surely as wrong is succeeded 
sooner or later by misery; ^Hhe straight path'^ being ever the safest and 
best; and that security, and comfort can never never be attained bywords and 
deeds in any degree tortuous, devious, or mean. It is at this period of 
all others, that children learn so much by example; therefore is it most 
essential that those with whom they come into frequent and closest con- 
tact, should constantly and c<msistently act, as to beget in these little 
ones an emulative love of gentleness and goodness. Benign influences 
that may silently pave the way for great ultimate results. Nor should 
this early discipline be intermitted ; but constant and general — without 
flagging or weariness — and with the most conscientious patience and 

perseverance. 

Independence of Charactee. — The inculcation of a sturdy indepen- 
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dence of feeling and action^ should be also commenced in early ehildliood; 
an independence— for example — of mere earthly contingencies; since this 
will tend to beget for its possessors in after years^ a calmness and equa- 
nimity of mind^ arising purely and simply from an implicit reUance at 
all times^ and under all circumstances^ on 'Hhe Power'' that rules the uni- 
verse. To ask with reverence and sincerity His good guidance and 
protection from sin and danger; that integrity and truth may stamp 
their every action ; that they may be always endowed with the courage 
that fears nothing but the commission of wrong; and inspired with 
the confidence^ that though others may sometimes mis-understand and 
erroneously construe their acts and motives, there is One above who 
knows and will approve them, and whose favour is of more value 
than all besides. The cultivation of such feelings will more than any- 
thing preserve their possessor in after life from the cringing meanness 
and self-seeking, practised on every hand, and far too often among those, 
of all others, who should be models of probity, and unworldliness; but 
who alas! repel by their example, those whom they profess to invite, or 
to win by their teachings. 

Pkomptitudb and Steadiness op Purpose. — ^With their earliest 
intelligence and in everything they imdertake — even in the simplest, 
most trivial of their amusements— children should be taught habits of 
concentration, and steady persistent effort; to ''do with all their might 
whatsoever the hand findeth to do^' — ^then — and not at the more pre- 
sumed convenient period that so seldom arrives. The great failings of 
instabiliiy, double-mindedness, and procrastination, too often have their 
origin in early childhood, and therefore cannot be too soon or too sedu- 
lously combated. 
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Kindness to Others. — The Divine injunction "whatsoever ye 
would that men should do unto you, do ye so to them/^ — begetting as it 
will a constant regard for the feelings of others, and not the gratification 
alone of their own fancies and desires — should ever constitute a portion 
of the daily discipline of nursery life ; since such precepts early incul- 
cated, and growing with their growth, will promote a tendency to the 
developement of the gentleness and unselfishness, that characterize 
the truly good and great. Reverence for the aged — sympathy for the 
weak and unfortunate — benevolence and charity to all, who are bom 
to the same hopes, and trust to the same mediator as themselves. To- 
wards the poor, they should ever be taught to look with compassion ; 
never to treat them with superciliousness or indifierence, for, ^^wherein 
they deal proudly,'^ He who is greater than all, "will surely be above 
them.'' The late Duke of Wellington, was particularly observant of 
minor courtesies. In his last illness, on being asked by a servant, if he 
would take some tea, he replied ^4f you please '^ — How graceful! in 
the man who had commanded some of the largest armies, since the 
time of Hannibal. Might not his example, be set with advantage before 
our children for imitation among their playmates and attendants? These 
little words, "if you please,^' may appear trifles, but they often convey a 
deep store of kindness. 

Kind, gentle words ! Who hath not felt, what balm of healing power, 
Distils from their soft influence, in sorrow's darkened hour? 
Poor human nature ever craves, the need of human love; 
"Love one another," spake the lips, of Him who dwells above. 

These, then, are some of the highly onerous duties that fall to the 
lot of the earliest companions of childhood, and when discharged con- 
scientiously, who will, or can deny their importance? since they may 
under Providence, be the means of establishing a character for truth, 
honour, independence, manly principle, beneficence, everything in short 
that is worthy of approval in public, in addition to the gentleness, and 
other winning virtues of the imnoticed, unrecorded recesses of private life. 

K 
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Such are the teachings that may be most reasonably expected to produce 
the character, in which shall be found no flaw — no pride, no severity, no 
selfishness — in whose possessor — whether as a public character, or as the 
head of a family, will be combined the integrity and wisdom that con- 
duce to* the happiness of all whose privilege it is to hold communion with 
him. No mean or subordinate oflBice, that of the early companion on 
whose teachings depend results so stupendous ; and a woman possessing 
the necessary qualifications, who conscientiously endeavours to dis- 
charge the duties of her calling, should be regarded more as a friend, 
than as a servant, since to her is delegated the truly solemn responsi- 
bilities, that would otherwise devolve upon the mother. The work 
of an attendant who thus acquits herself, is worship in its most exalted 
sense; for as says the gentle Heubeet, 

"A servant with this clause, makes dnidgerj diTine : " 

and judging of work by its results, not only may she be laying a found- 
ation of sterling principles, but the superstructure may be even more 
intrinsically valuable. All this, then, is very encouraging to those who 
imdertake such duties, without inquiring whether or not they are fitted 
for something higher; and who are therefore not ^^slothfiil,^' but showing 
that they feel life to be ''real and earnest,^' and that they are looking to 
the promises of Him who has said, ''they who are faithfiil over few, shall 
one day be made rulers over many things/' and hardly as it is to be 
expected that one individual shall approach so near to perfection, as the 
possession of all that is here set down — still this must not deter her 
from striving to reach that standard — ^the very effort will be blessed — 
and those who do so strive — ^not alone in their own strength — ^will assu- 
redly be most successful. 

" We can serve in every station : 
He who fixed our lot is wise; 
And each act of willing service 
Is accepted in His eyes. 
Let us then in eveiy station, 
Humbly strive to do our part 
With a faithM earnest spirit, 
And a meek contented heart." 
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^^It is hardly possible/^ writes Dr. Alison, "to observe separately the 
'^effect on the animal economy, of deficiency of exercise, and deficiency 
"of fresh air; these two canses being very generally applied together. 
"But it is perfectly ascertained on an extensive scale, in regard to the 
"inhabitants of large and crowded cities, as compared with the rural 
"population of the same climate, that their mortality is very much 
"greater, especially in early life — and the probability of life very much 
"less.'^ As though in contravention of this well-established fact, 
however, it is very much a fashion among the adults of our day, to 
substitute medicine for pure air, bodily exercise, temperance, &c.; and 
though in some cases, it may seem to prove satisfactory for a time, it 
cannot be so considered in the instances of children, for whom, and in 
no degree, can physic be made to suj£ce for even moderate exercise, 
fresh air, &c. On the contrary, and like plants, they will not^ can-- 
not flourish without an ample supply of pure atmosphere and genial 
sun-light, with which, so long as they be not exposed to the occasionally 
severe cold of the former, or to the more scorching rays of the latter, 
they can hardly be too bountifiilly endowed; and as surely as they are 
deprived of either, will they be puny, sickly, and otherwise of feeble 
stamina. 

In a work called the "Sun Cure'' by Dr. Dig Lewis, an American 
physician, it is remarked "Seclusion from sunshine is one of the mis- 
"fortunes of our civilized life. The same cause which makes potato- 
"vines white and sickly, when grown in dark cellars, operates to 
"produce the pale, sickly girls that are reared in our parlours. Expose 
"either to the direct rays of the sim, and they begin to show colour, 
"health and strength. 
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SoTJTHET also states that his mother, when a child, had a paralytic 
affection, which deadened one side ifrom the hip downward. Being 
placed as much as possible out of doors, in the sunshine, she one day, 
rose from her seat, and walked into the house. Her recovery from that 
time being complete.'^ 

Even with very young children, there are certain positive evils to 
be apprehended, from the prolonged restraint and monotony, of com- 
pulsory confinement within doors, during unfavourable weather; both by 
the almost inevitable temporary interruption of the general health, as 
well as by the sense of weariness induced by long days of imprisonment, 
apart from the ordinary exhilarating diversions of the open air. In 
spring and summer, therefore, and the fine mild weather that often 
prevails through a great part of the autumn and winter, they should be 
taken out for an airing, daily or oftener within the first month of 
existence, and even at the end of the first fortnight if the weather be 
very fine, warm and dry; but in winter, certainly not sooner than the 
end of the first month; and then only in the middle of the day. On 
chiUy unfavourable days, they must be kept altogether and entirely 
within doors. After the age of two months, they may be taken out 
more frequently, and for longer periods; and oftener, and for longer 
stiU after they have attained their third month. 

They should be always clad with sufficient warmth, though to the 
exclusion of any covering for the face, other than a loosely spread 
veil, and this only in cool weather. The latter caution is by no means 
unnecessary, since as most Coroners too well know, (and of which it is 
desirable every mother and nurse should be apprized,) numbers of 
children are accidentally smothered, by being so closely covered up 
while out of doors, that scarcely a breath of air can reach them. In 
this manner they are just as effectually destroyed as if they had been 
intentionally suffocated. 
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The necessity for air and sunlight in infancy, admits of no ex- 
ception; and for its sad exemplification, we need only witness the pale 
sallow faces, and weakly frames of children that throng the dismal 
habitations, in narrow courts and lanes of large cities and towns, where 
the sun^s rays, seldom or never penetrate, and the air is comparatively 
stagnant. More sadly still is this necessity evinced, by the greater 
comparative mortality among infants and yoimg children so circum- 
stanced, even though they have as much exercise as their age will allow 
of, in any locality. 

It is a good practice during the warmer part of the finest days of 
summer (the situation being favourable), to allow children to struggle, 
and stretch themselves upon a dry and moderately shaded grass plot; 
but although children after the first few months of Kfe, can hardly be 
too much in the open air during fine mild weather, some judgment must, 
after all, be used, that infants and very young children be not kept out 
too long at one time, as the stimulus of light and air may be too powerful 
for their delicate organization, and thus give rise to a degree of tempo- 
rary exhaustion and stupor, that may readily be mistaken for sleep. For 
this reason, the perambulator, is apt to become a source of danger, 
from the child being kept within it for too long a period. Unless, there- 
fore, under the exceptional circumstances of twins, or two children as 
yet unable tojwalk, all such vehicles are not to be recommended. So 
long as they are not abused — by being made a plea for negligence, 
idleness, and wickedness on the part of the nurse — ^they are useful, and 
even valuable aids to nursing; but when (as I have often seen, with 
shuddering commiseration), their occupants are long kept in the scorch- 
ing sun, or in the damp air, or cold and wind,— sometimes asleep — 
often hanging rather than sitting, half in and half out, in apparent 
danger of toppling over or forward, they become positively objectionable. 
Great cruelty is often unintentionally practised, by thoughtlessly 
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keeping cliildren sitting in these and other vehicles^ till the poor little 
helpless things are wearied, and suffering for want of change of position, 
or some other necessary attention; and under such circumstances — ^how- 
ever convenient and tolerable they may be when judiciously employed, 
as well as comfortable to both child and nurse — ^they are the source of 
mischief, disease, and even death. 

That they may be used with safety, they should be ftimished with 
a moveable hood, or canopy, in order to afford necessary shade during 
strong sunshine, at the same time admitting of free exposure to the air; 
the back should be made with a gentle slope, to fit that of the child: the 
seat perfectly level, not hard, yet neither too soft and yielding. When 
intended for more than one passenger, it should be divided into com- 
partments, that each child may not be leaned upon or incommoded by 
the other; the springs should be easy: the vehicle should only be used 
on smooth and level ground, that the inmate be not unduly shaken. Lastly, 
it should not be left, nor even lost hold of for a moment, while the 
child is seated. A short time ago, at Eastbourne, a Perambulator con- 
taining two children, was left for a few seconds by the nurse, during 
which it was blown into the sea, and they were drowned; and I have 
known several other accidents, less serious, from their being left un- 
guarded. Nor are they strictly safe, even when attended in the public 
streets and thoroughfares. The instinct of self preservation would almost 
certainly prompt a nurse for her own safety, to quit the vehicle and its 
occupant, in any threatened danger from a runaway horse, or other 
reckless animal. 

In-door exercise. — In order that the position and movements of 
infants and young children be not too restricted or constrained, they 
should not when indoors, be carried for long together in the arms, or 
allowed to remain in the cot or cradle, but should rather be placed upon 
the rug, sofa, bed, or carpet, (proper precautions being taken against 
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accidents from falls, fire, sparks, &c.,) and there allowed to kick and roll, 
and grow, and stretch, with far more true enjoyment and benefit to 
themselves, than could accrue from constant nursing. The caution as 
to the child being in no way impeded in its movements by the necessaiy 
wearing apparel, may be advantageously repeated here. 

For chHdren evincing any tendency to rickets, enlargement of the 
joints, or glandular swellings, much more than ordinary care should be 
taken, that the surface on which they are placed (whether the floor or 
couch,) be flat and unyielding. The common practice of lifting or 
raising children, by one or both of their arms, should be gpravely discounte- 
nanced; as also that of tossing them with the head leaning forward, and 
the chest resting or balancing on one of the nurse^s hands. By the 
compression which this posture eflfects, the lungs are impeded in their 
action, the heart has additional labour thrown on it, and injuries from 
this source too often arise. Tossing, is also to be censured in infancy and 
early childhood; during which the proclivity to irritation and disease of 
the brain, is always great. None but the gentlest movements can be 
regarded as devoid of evil, or at least of evil tendency. 

In our endeavours to avoid deformity, we must also guard against 
too early placing children in chairs, which at best support the body 
inefficiently, and allow it to hang forward, with no small risk to the 
soft and yielding spine. As children increase in strength, they will 
begin to crawl, and should be not only allowed, but encouraged so to 
do; at the same time every effort to force, entice, or otherwise induce 
them to walk, before the leg bones are sufficiently firm to support the 
body, should be abstained from. Nothing is more likely to cause ^T)andy 
legs^' or otherwise mis-shapen limbs, especially with stout and heavy 
children. The safer plan in all cases is, not to anticipate, but rather to 
follow nature, by allowing the child to "find its own legs,'' — ^in other 
words, to walk by its own spontaneous efforts, as it assuredly will when 
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it has the power, and of which it alone will be the best judge. By- 
acting contrarily, in the foolish attempt to ^^teach^^ children to walk^ 
bending of the legs, ankles or feet, and other deformities as before 
remarked, may render the child an object of awkwardness, decrepitude 
and disease in itself; and lasting condemnation to its thoughtless 
parents will be the probable reward of such ill-timed haste. This 
brings me to the sweeping prohibition of ^^ go-carts/^ and in short, 
all similar contrivances, by which the weight of the body is thrown 
upon the feet. This very serious objection also applies to a transatlantic 
introduction, called the ^'baby-jumper,^' which should therefore be alike 
discarded; the common ^'bottle-jack,'' from which the inventor probably 
derived his inspiration, would (as wittily suggested by Punch), make a 
very efficient substitute. 

In some children, the developement of muscular strength is often 
a tedious process, and demands the exercise of much patience. There 
must be no undue haste, as such cases call for the most unwearied affec- 
tion, unremitting, never-tiring watchfulness and care, which will how- 
ever, sooner or later, re-pay its bestowment a thousandfold, by the joy 
and avidity with which the little being essays its earliest attempts at 
locomotion. The communicated motion of rubbing, may be advan- 
tageously pursued through all the periods of childhood, and she who 
conscientiously employs it, will never regret her humane assiduity. 
Whatever the motion or exercise, it should always be most gentle, and 
tenderly performed; and as the child progresses, on no account should 
it be allowed to sit or stand, for long together, in one position. 

Indispensable as is moderate exercise, to the proper performance 
of every function of the system; excessive exertion is on the other 
hand injurious in the highest degree — accelerating the circulation, in- 
creasing the developement of animal heat, and occasioning undue waste 
of nervous power or vital energy, which although comparatively low in 
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all children, is in some much more so than in others. In just these 
cases is it, that nutrition, on which depends the gprowth and vigour of 
the body, is so languid and imperfect, from the feeble powers of the 
system (as evinced by the deficiency of red corpuscles in the blood), 
being inadequate to the due supply of chyle for the purpose of reno- 
vation; and consequently, all the movements of the entire machinery 
of life, are performed so slowly and inefficiently, from torpidity of every 
function, as to demand much more than ordiiiary vigilance, to preserve 
the little smouldering spark of life from being altogether extinguished. 
Especially is this the case, with children in whom are disclosed the 
premonitory signs of rickets — as for example the large head; bent ribs; 
flattened, projecting, keel-shaped chest, known as ^'pigeon-breast; '* 
hard protuberant belly; long, thin, skinny, crooked limbs; enlarged 
wrists; distorted spine; and tendency to deformity of the whole bony 
structure. Together with these, will generally be found, derangement 
of stomach and bowels; flatulence; coldness and flabbiness of skin; 
softness of muscles; inefficient action of lungs, and aeration of blood, 
consequent on imperfect developement of the chest, giving rise to 
cough, hoarseness, wheezing, catching respiration, Kvidity of coun- 
tenance, and other signs of respiratory distress, which readily as they 
may escape the notice of the parent, are but. too evident to those 
accustomed to the investigation and treatment of such cases. Well it 
is when the discovery is not made too late to be permanently mitigated 
if even sensibly alleviated, as happily they not only may be, when 
attended to in time, but there is scarcely any ailment or imperfection 
to which our humanity is liable, in which more eflfectual aid may be 
rendered by the physician^s art, guided as it is by an intimate know- 
ledge of anatomy and physiology, and their sister sciences — chemistiy 
and medicine. 

Children who exhibit any of the foregoing characteristics, should 
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be especially watched, in order to the promotion of three important 
objects, viz: circulation, digestion, and nutrition — ^all vitally essential 
to the building up and sustaining the bodily structure. One of tlie 
greatest aids towards the attainment of this end, consists in appropriate 
^exercise, adapted to the age of the child. For very young, feeble, and 
otherwise helpless children, this may consist of the gentle rubbing (just 
alluded to), over the whole body, with the warm hand. The daily- 
observance of this simple practice alone, is of more importance to the 
future well-being of most children, than will probably be credited. 
The circulation being thus encouraged through the capillary vessels, 
the muscular power is wonderfully promoted, and increased solidity 
of the whole osseous system speedily follows. 

Meanwhile it is essential, that every position at all calculated to 
favour deformity, be assiduously guarded against. The child should not 
be permitted to remain in any one attitude for a lengthened period, and 
its change of posture cannot well be too varied or too frequent. For 
analogous reasons, the arm by which the infant is supported during 
nursing and suckling should be regularly alternated, otherwise squinting 
or obliquity of vision — from one eye being almost constantly darkened — 
will be a probable consequence, besides the left-handedness and other 
minor imperfections, that often have their origin in disregard of these 
precepts. There are, however, more important reasons than these, if, 
as asserted by Watson, ^^malformation or defect of symmetry in the 
^'two sides of the head, is a frequent predisposing cause of epilepsy," 
this want of symmetry being the almost invariable result, when a child 
is suckled at one breast only. 

Further Precautions. — ^The walks or rides of children, must never 
be so long or wearisome as to cause any approach to a feeling of ex- 
haustion, which has a marked influence in arresting nutrition, and 
thus interfering in a very direct manner with their growth and strength. 
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BVom the greater contractility and elasticity of their young muscles^ 
cliildren when well^ will run and walk about^ without apparent weariness, 
much longer than adults; the absence of any complaint of fatigue, 
must therefore not be regarded as a criterion that they are not tired, in 
reality. 

• Although the foregoing remarks have reference more especially to 
infancy and early childhood, it must not be inferred, that as children 
advance in age and growth, and emerge into youth, this vigilance 
may be in any degree intermitted. As in horticulture, it is only by 
constant careful training and pruning, that the gardener arrives at 
the perfection of an elegant plant or graceful tree: so should suitable 
gymnastic and other exercises, combined with amusement, be carefully 
chosen, and as sedulously followed up, through each succeeding period of 
human developement, quite to adult age, to perfect the desired 
result of judicious and early-commenced physical exercises. 

Especially is this the case, where there is undue predominance of 
the nervous system, which for its correction, demands additional mus- 
cular exercise, backed by the favouring influences of solar Light, pure 
air, appropriate nutritious diet, tepid or cold ablution, &c., as so many 
essential aids to the formation of a sound and healthy temperament. 
Much more attention is paid to this necessity of childhood on the 
continent, than among ourselves. Those who have had the advantage 
of studying disease and deformity among children, in such institutions 
as the Hdpital des Enfans Malades, Paris, in which it was my privilege 
to pass a portion of my studentship, cannot have failed to notice the 
excellent gymnasium attached to that establishment, where these syste- 
matized exercises are cultivated, much more as a science than as an 
amusement; and although they cannot as a rule be carried out so effi- 
ciently in private families and small households, yet one hint may be 
acted upon with advantage to all, and especially in the cases of children 
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with naturally narrow chests — an imperfection, by the way, as often 
acquired as it is congenital. 

At least once a day — the oftener the better — ^the child should be 
induced to throw back its shoulders as far as possible, the body being 
erect j then directed to inhale deeply, so as to fill every portion of lung^ 
— the cooler (because denser), and purer the air, the more preferable. 
This done, the mouth should be closed, the breath held, and the arms 
vigorously thrust backwards and forwards, upwards and downwards, in 
order to the thorough expansion of the chest, and exercise of the res- 
piratory muscles. These movements, commenced early, and repeated 
day by day, during the whole period of developement, and even for 
longer, will increase the capacity of the chest, and the size and 
power of the lungs, imparting a singular immunity from consumption 
and other pulmonary disorders, to those so pre-disposed, whether from 
accidental causes or from inherited tendency. 

The ordinary respiration of children is greater at the base than at 
the apex of the lungs, the most frequent seat of tubercular disease; and 
it is the comparative inactivity of the latter portion that leads to con- 
gestion, and thus favours the deposition of tubercles. The purport of 
these exercises therefore, is to avert this deposition, by calling into play 
all the respiratory muscles, in order that every cell of the lungs may 
be fully and freely expanded, and not the lower portions only, to the 
exclusion of the upper, which are so much more obnoxious to the in- 
vasion of a pitiless destroyer, against whom, when once he has made 
good his position, all our art is comparatively powerless to dislodge. 

For the use of my own children, in winter and bad weather, when 
sufficient exercise in the open air is next to impossible, I have an appa- 
ratus of ropes, levers, and pulleys, by which every muscle of the body 
may receive its due amount of training. A similar contrivance can 
readily be made by any ingenious joiner. Hours and hours will 
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children amuse themselves with a machine of this kind^ when other 
exercise could scarcely be obtained. Also may be resorted to, the prac- 
tice of quickly tossing balls, oranges, or apples, from hand to hand, in 
the same way as the street performers, which brings into gpraceful action 
most of the muscles of the upper extremities and chest; as also parading 
with a bag of shot, shingle, or coarse sand, poised on the head. These 
games can be practised separately, or with a little perseverance together, 
and will greatly improve the figure in either case ; as also correct many 
of the gaucheries too readily acquired by children, from bad habits or 
imitation. 

GYMNASTICS, AMUSEMENTS, &c. 

A due amount of physical training, superadded to that of mental 
culture, may be regarded as a necessity of youih, for without it, the 
body will inevitably languish, become enfeebled, and the movements 
restrained, unnatural and awkward; there being a right way of 
educating the body, as well as of disciplining the mind: were it other- 
wise, the sturdy peasant with his open air existence, and severe employ- 
ment of every muscle and sinew of his well-tried frame, should equal in 
grace and attitude the lithe and agile cricketer — perhaps an intelligent 
or studious man withal — or the easy deportment and bearing of the 
well-set-up soldier of his own rank. A portion of every day should 
therefore be set apart for the practice of gymnastics, to which most 
children seem to take instinctively, and the unrestrained indulgence 
of such innocent and playful amusements as are adapted to their ages, 
inclinations, and powers : for in proportion to the healthy organization 
of the body, will be the eager exuberance of their enjoyments, and the 
sturdy activity and enterprise of their future character. 

While in no degree advocating attention to the developement of 
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youthfiil muscle and vigour, to the neglect or detriment of youthful 
mind, the one is so much dependent on the other, that there can be no 
question as to the physical and moral advantages derivable fix)m such a 
mixed system of training; the text of Celsus "mem sana in corpore sano'^ 
must be our aim therefore, as the cultivation of brain to the neglect of 
muscle will never ultimately answer; and so surely as the body fails, the 
mind will suflfer also. The corporeal health and mental vigour of man- 
hood, bearing so close and inseparable a relationship that they cannot be 
dissociated; the mysterious and marvellous adaptation of matter to 
mind, by which the latter not only exists independently, but is even 
developed by the former; and since systematized calisthenics and gym- 
nastics are expedient for the increase of the bodily as well as the mental 
aptitudes of children, it follows, that if possible, more than ordinary 
care should be bestowed in cases of inherited debility, in the develope- 
ment and perfection of the bodily organization, during the whole period 
of its growth, in order that the store of physical health and vigour, then 
accumulated, may conduce in a tenfold degree to the mental excellence 
and bodily comfort of after years. To this end, much judgment is 
demanded, in the selection of schools, as well with regard to their 
general salubrity of situation and structure, as to those higher conside- 
rations of moral discipline and mental training. 

Children should by no means be crowded into damp, ill-lighted, 
dull, close, badly-ventilated school-rooms; these being alike detrimental 
to mind and body, and the very hot-beds of infirmity in after life. 
Exclusive of these considerations moreover, air, sunlight and cheerftilness, 
are most material aids to study, and on this account should not be dis- 
regarded. For this reason also, the periods of mental application should 
not be too protracted, but by judiciously alternating these, with intervals 
of relaxation, and open air exercise and amusements, the mind receives 
fresh impetus, and a zest is imparted for the graver duties of the school- 
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room, which could not be secured so surely or so well in any other 
manner. Boys who are confined in schools daily, for three or four hours 
only, will as a rule acquire more, and learn faster and better, than those 
imprisoned for six or eight irksome hours. This I think has been in- 
controvertibly shown, over and over again — ^abundantly verifying the 
well-worn adage ^^all work and no play,'^ &c. — ^hence the system is 
alike beneficial and necessary, to both the teachers and the taught. 

The very instinct of childhood is play — ^the voice of nature urges 
their fresh and merry spirits to such unconstrained exercises, as un- 
known to themselves, will educate every muscle, joint and sinew of their 
frames; and prepare them, with ready zest, for the graver, sterner duties 
of the class-room itself. Children so treated, are incomparably more 
likely to grow into healthy, vigorous, useful men and women, than 
those who, with every muscle and fibre of their frames aching for 
exercise and fresh air, are cooped up for six or eight hours daily, sacri- 
ficed to the moloch of mathematics, &c., to the disregard of health, 
strength, and animal developement. 

Home instruction must also have its due admixture of recreation, 
and variation of pursuits; without which, the mind will assuredly 
languish, and become apathetic. Where homes are situated in large 
cities and towns, it becomes as much a necessity (as when children are 
placed at schools), to indulge them with a frequent run into the fields, 
and to seize every opportunity of taking them short excursions into 
the surrounding country. I find this plan is systematically adopted as 
part of the weekly programme of many of the admirable schools in 
this town. Such trips and exercises, conduce in a very direct manner, to 
a healthy state of body, and under proper guidance — are of immense ser- 
vice in expanding the mind, rendering it accessible to the enjoyments 
which the Creator has beneficently provided for us in such profiision, 
and which it is much to be regretted, in the present '^race for riches,'' 
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too many of riper years — for whom the necessity is as imminent — disre- 
gard; or put off to that more convenient season, the anticipated fiiture 
they probably never find, or for which, should it per^jhance arrive, lon^ 
privation or habits of fixed severity, robs them of the power of appre- 
ciation and enjoyment. 

Amusements. — Whatever may be said of the value and necessity 
of systematized exercises, which in their proper place and under due res- 
trictions, cannot well be over-rated, they must not be confounded with, 
nor must they be regarded as in any degree superseding the sponta- 
neous, improvised, hearty, unrestrained enjoyment — the thorough abandon 
— mental as well as bodily, comprised in the word "play'^ — ^that natural 
instinct of childhood, of which every school-yard and play-ground (and 
for lack of better accommodation, even the very streets, pavements, 
gutters, and vacant spaces of the crowded city), will fiimish a m.ore 
genuine illustration than it is possible to convey by words. If gym- 
nastics be allowed to interfere with this, they then degenerate into 
quackery. By no means must the daily natural spontaneous skipping, 
jumping, running, dancing, cricket, tennis, battledore, fencing, and 
other muscular sports, familiar to most of us in our young days, be 
curtailed, or made to give place to more systematized exercises, as after 
all, these are the true gymnastics by which the senses are quickened, the 
mind enlivened, the blood afirated, the muscles called into action, and 
the body generally invigorated. Nor are these sports and games bene- 
ficial only in a physical sense: for who that has participated in, or 
thoughtfiiUy witnessed a game of foot-baU, energetically carried on by a 
number of boys — the tumbles, the knocks, the pushes, and even the 
accidental kicks, given and received by the opposing parties with the 
most perfect bonhomie — can deny the value of such experiences in 
forming the character of the future man, teaching him as they do, day 
by day and hour by hour, lessons of forbearance, and repression of the 
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first ebullitions of temper, as could hardly be so well acquired in any 
other manner; nor is this all their value, since the vanquished of to-day 
may become the victor of to-morrow. The youth, therefore, who returns 
to his school-room exercises saddened by present defeat, looks forward 
with redoubled hope and determination to win, and in this way silently 
learns one of the most important lessons of life — nil desperandum; to 
be a hero, " in the world^s broad field of battle,^' and no fault of his if 
he become not the successftd competitor in the forthcoming effort and 
bustle of life, for which these minor struggles are so well preparing him. 
In enumerating the various sports, games, and relaxations of youth, 
there is scarcely any limit. There are some however, that from their 
danger as compared with others, should be particularized: such for 
example as leaping, jumping, and similar sudden and violent movements 
which are not unaiitended with hazard. The premature and painful 
death of a fine grown sturdy playmate of my own youthftd days, is now 
brought vividly to my recollection as the result of violent jumping, 
which gave rise to internal injury, of a nature so formidable, that no 
skill could remedy. The same objections may be urged against 
'^leap-frog,'' and similar games that seriously endanger the spine, and 
ought therefore to be gravely explained, and if necessary prohibited by 
tutors, and all who have the care and oversight of youth. With proper 
precautions, the exercises of quoit throwing, moderate running or brisk 
walking matches, cricket, horse-riding, rowing, swimming, skating, &c. 
are exceedingly beneficial. The hard rowing practised by our skilled 
University imdergraduates and others, cannot be too unequivocally 
condemned, as in many instances laying the foundation of fixture mis- 
chief. Much may be said in recommendation of swimming, which is 
so easily acquired that every youth should become an adept, since it ife 
to be regarded as something more than a' mere accomplishment; by its 
placing the possessor in a possible position to save life. Its true utility 
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and value must not be perverted, by fooKshly running unnecessary risks, 
bathing in deep water alone, or out of reach of help in case of cramp or 
illness, or in the performance of extraordinary or violent feats. In most 
schools in this town, I find, care is generally taken that the pupils learn 
this useful accomplishment; and in such communities, there is the 
advantage of emulation as an incentive for its acquirement. No town 
containing schools should be without good bathing accommodation, and 
T trust the time is not distant, when this important desideratum of 
youthfiil culture will be universally supplied. Nor are these remarks on 
swimming intended to apply only to the male population, as there is 
surely no valid reason — place and circumstances permitting — ^why 
females should not acquire so pleasing and valuable an addition to 
their already extended category of accomplishments, of some of which, 
perhaps the less said the better; particularly when, as is too often the 
case, they are of a sedentary character, and pursued to the exclusion of 
more valuable acquirements, and to the neglect of such invigorating 
exercises as walking, skipping, swinging, ball-throwing, battledore, 
la grace, &c. &c. 

Dancing again — ^'the poetry of motion^^ — gracefiil, elegant, and 
salutary as it is within judicious limits, has, like swimming, its serious 
drawbacks, when regarded in its worst aspect; as for example, when it 
involves its victim in a vortex of bewildering excitement, envyings, 
emulation, fatigue, and depression, such as often succeed the late hours, 
heated atmosphere, and other associations of the crowded ball-room. 
These are fortunately, however, by no means the necessary tendencies in 
after life; since suitable care in the moral culture of children — 
christian truth and principles being sedulously inculcated and dissemi- 
nated — ^may be expected to preserve them from an excessive love of 
gaiety and dissipation, and thus counteractive of the evils that might 
otherwise be apprehended from its pursuit. 
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"Dancing'^ pithily writes Dr. John Brown, in his lay sermon 
published in that admirable periodical Good Words, ^^is just the music 
'^of the feet, and the gladness of the young legs, and is well called 'the 
"'poetry of motion/ It is like all other natural pleasures, given to 'be 
'"used and not to be abused,^ either by yourself or by those who don't 
"like it, and don't enjoy your doing it — shabby dogs these, beware of 
"them. If this is done, it is a good and a gprace, as well as a pleasure, 
"and satisfies soix^e good end of our being, and in its own way glorifies 
"our Maker. And so on with all the round of the sunshine and flowers 
"God has thrown on and along the path of children." These remarks 
apply in no degree to balls, masquerades, expensive adornments, constant 
planning about dress, late hours, dissipation, or such fatigue as requires 
the best portion of the succeeding day to counteract. Living in and 
for pleasure, in any form or shape, is unhappily far too common, and can 
not be too severely condemned, and its evil tendencies too forcibly in- 
cultated, that the youthful mind be prepared to resist the vivid though 
unsatisfactory attractions which on all sides allure the too willing 
votaries of pleasure, and teach them to "Use the world — ^not abuse it.'' 

The foregoing amusements (irrespective of dancing, and perhaps 
battledore and la grace), have reference chiefly to summer and fine 
weather, but as damp and cheerless weather and unfavourable seasons 
are frequent, music, within reasonable limits, is well worthy of culti- 
vation; and as this accomplishment, both instrumental and vocal, is 
easily acquired in childhood and youth; and the taste for which, thus 
early inculcated, besides many other advantages, will probable save 
their possessor, in after life, many a period of ennui that nothing else 
could so readily dissipate. Vocal music, indeed, is so useful in aiding 
the developement of the pulmonary organs in youth, and is therefore so 
essential a component of physical training, that no school routine, how- 
ever otherwise excellent, should be regarded as complete, that does not 
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embrace this^ as one of its daily duties. Gentle singing exercises, are 
admittedly of vast efficacy in cases of latent tendency to weakness of the 
lungs^ and should never be overlooked^ as one of the most readily 
accessible preventives, of more serious mischief. Part singing — ^the 
harmony of several voices in concert — ^is especially pleasing and delight- 
ful; and no one who has witnessed the cheerfulness, even avidity, with 
which children otherwise not musically inclined, will enter into these 
tsocial gatherings, but will confess their manifest utility. Would that it 
were cultivated as I think it should and one day will be, in preference* 
to the sedentary strumming and wearisome practice of the pianoforte, 
requiring as it generally does, much more close application than consists 
with health — ^to constitute the skilled executi(m of a modem accomplished 
pianiste. There is little doubt that much <^ the time consumed — 
wasted by young females — ^in the acquirement of even tolerable proficiency, 
might be far better employed on more solid and lastingly useftil 
studies, and that the soHtary accomplishment, acquired at so great a 
sacrifice of time and labour, is that of all others least likely to afford 
pleasure, either to its possessor, or to those with whom she may become 
associated. The constant reiteration and the incessant labour involved 
in the acquisition, have often rendered permanently irksome, what might 
under other circumstances have constituted an elegant and harmless 
enjoyment. Chess, Billiards, Draughts, and other similar games, exer- 
cising a degree of thought and skill, without involving much fatigue — 
and with due precautions against their being made the vehicle for 
gpambling in any form, offer a perpetual round of healthy recreation — 
when indoor occupations are compidsory. 

MERRIMENT. 

A little innocent fun, amusement, and buoyancy of spirits at home, 
instead of being repressed, should rather be encouraged by every legiti- 
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mate means. Yomig people must have mirth and relaxation sometimes^ 
and somewhere; and where more appropriately and profitably can this 
be sought^ than in the happy social circle, of their own domestic hearth? 
Let the evening fire bum brightly therefore, and the home of childhood 
and youth be rendered cheerful and attractive, with all the little arts a 
parent should best understand. The comfort and pure delight of half 
an hour so spent, will be more conducive than almost anything else, to 
blot out the remembrance of those hours and days of petty annoyances 
and childish griefs, too common to us all; and these "evenings at home'' 
with the other happy unseen, unspoken, unwritten reminiscences of the 
little sanctum, will be the best safeguard children can take with them 
into the strifes and struggles, the fluctuations of the cold, unsympathi- 
zing outer world, in which ere very long, they will have to take their 
places, and discover the niche which they are qualified to fill. 
Surely there is every good reason therefore, why sociality and enjoyment 
should be cultivated at home, and not so utterly interdicted, as to 
associate this talismanic word with a place for the mere purposes of 
eating, sleeping, &c. Such cheerless, niggard homes alas I if homes 
they can be called, too often lead down to the lowest depths of dissi- 
pation, degradation, and despair. 
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To secure the full blown beauty of the perfect flower, we must 'first 
pay attention to the proper growth, and healthy developement of the 
root, and stem, and leaves; this is the undeviating course of nature in 
the vegetable kingdom; and reasoning from analogy, the same rules 
should apply equally to himian culture. Again, as is pointed out in the 
early chapters of this work — the food, light, air, clothing, exercise, &c., 
in infancy and early childhood, have all reference in their adaptability 
to the extreme physical delicacy of the little being on its entrance into 
life. We know full well, the result of improper food during infancy — 
and there is every reason for the same degree of care and watchfulness 
against premature manifestation of the mental faculties. Danger from 
an overtaxed muid, being equally imminent, as the evil results from an 
overtaxed or ill-nurtured body. A child should therefore never be put 
to learning more than the most elementary matters, before the age of 
seven years, up to which period the brain is incomplete, and liable to 
derangement from slight causes. 

In order that the intell actual and physical developement of child- 
hood and youth, may proceed harmoniously, it is essential that the 
excitement of close or intense study, be never permitted even at this 
period, to interfere with appetite and digestion; as it assuredly will, if 
enforced or permitted too soon after meals, or too late in the evening. 
Most of us have experienced the dyspeptic and other unpleasant results 
from sudden joy, care, grief, anxiety, &c., from which we may judge of 
the effects likely to accrue from similar mental disquiet, on the more 
delicate organization of the young. As important also is that due share 
of rest and sleep, on which in the section devoted to their consideration, 
I have already dwelt at some length: I may however remark en passant , 
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that' as a rule it is best to study in the morning, and that mental exertion 
too near the approach of bed time, should be discouraged, as promotive 
of excitement of the brain and circulation, and consequent loss of re- 
freshing rest. I have repeatedly observed this result in pupils of some- 
what advanced age, and can therefore urge the remedy with more 
authority. 

Few brain workers, but have experienced the fatigue and temporary 
exhaustion consequent on hard and long continued study ; and although 
severe mental exertion, may sometimes be sustained by the adult, for a 
lengthened period with comparative impunity, the case is widely different 
with children, in whom any immoderate excitation of the brain, even for 
a brief period, is seldom unattended with injury, from undue stimulation 
of the nervous system, produced by increased determination of blood to 
the head. The persistence of this beyond a certain limit, tends to pro- 
mote inflammation of the cerebral substance, by which a terrible result, 
that fearfiil and fatal disease hydrocephalus, (water in the head) is often 
induced. Such cases are happily rare; not so however, the various 
gradations of injury short of this. Instances are far too common, where 
the intellectual faculties have been permanently impaired, by the slow 
process of long continued daily recurring stimulation, to which the brain 
is often injudiciously subjected, from over anxiety to render the young 
victim prematurely learned. The active and precociously brilliant 
mental powers become deteriorated and dull, and happy for their 
possessor, if by timely removal of the incubus, the once promising mind 
do not degenerate into something far more deplorable than mere dullness, 
— for alas! how often may the history of the ^^moping idiot, or the mad- 
man gay^' be thus written; and although this may not be the immediate 
result, there is much show of reason in the supposition, that undue 
mental excitement in childhood, may predispose to the insanity of later 
years. Then there are the intermediate affections, of a somewhat less 
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serious though still dangerous character^ which not the less permanently 
enfeeble the subject of them — as for example, epilepsy, paralysis, and 
other spasmodic affections, having their occult origin in nervous ex- 
haustion, that so debilitates the system, as to render it obnoxious to the 
attacks of various diseases.*^ 

Before the age of six or seven years, and even later in many cases, 
the physical exercise and developement, rather than the mental, should 
receive the principal share of our solicitude ; and so long as the moral 
feelings be properly directed, and the important faculty of observation 
called into legitimate exercise — there need be no haste for more extended 
result — and even these should be restrained with delicate children, and 
most especially with females, whose greater sensitiveness of temperament, 
and generally more fragile organization, render them susceptible of 
injury from influences that would leave their sturdier brothers unscathed. 
Under judicious training, a child will early and easily acquire without 
danger to health, or oppression of memory, an almost incredible amount 
of intrinsically usefiil knowledge — and this too, voluntarily, cheerftdly, 
and far more effectively than by mere task work. Every walk in winter, 
and ramble or drive when the '^flowers appear on the earth, and the time 
of the singing of birds is come'' may be rendered delightfully subservient 
to this end. The sweet sounds of nature; the beautiM scenes of the 
universe; the manifold, rich, and wise arrangements of the Creator; can 
hardly fail to excite admiration and awe of the infinite wisdom that 
devised the means by which animals and plants with their wonderfol 



* During the progress of these pages through the press, I was requested by ano* 
ther medical man to be present at the post mortem examination of a young lady of 
fifteen years, who died unexpectedly at a boarding school, from thb gonstaivtly 

REOUBRINO EXOITEMBNT OF STUDY; in Other WOrds, from AN OVERTAXED BRAIN 

was the life of this dear girl thus ruthlessly extinguished. Well, indeed, may care be 
expended in'the selection of a boarding school for girls. 
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adaptation to circumstances, are qualified for their fiinctions, and peculiar 
vital manifestations. Natural history in its myriad forms; the habits 
and warblings of birds; the growth, beauty, and variety of flowers; 
the music of the woods and winds; the murmurs of the ocean; the very 
earth and stones we tread upon, may thus be made, each to yield up its 
lessons of delight and wisdom at the bidding of the earnest, observant 
teacher, who by familiar oral explanation and illustration, may thus 
encourage and elevate the young mind to an appreciation of the wisdom, 
the power, the goodness of Him, who made them all; and who thus 
teaches us by everything we see and hear, that He is ever near, and 
that we are surrounded by His perpetual care. Thus agreeably, and 
almost imperceptibly, may habits of attention to the seemingly minute 
things of every day life, and observation of the multitudinous objects of 
surrounding nature, be inculcated and fostered. Surely with these 
materials and so ample a field of investigation, there need be no haste for 
studies of a dry, abstruse, and possibly less intrinsically valuable nature, 
for which when needfdl, a few years of such cheerful mental recreations as 
those just alluded to, will pleasantly and effectually prepare the ready 
pupil. 

On this subject Dr. Conolly writes — ^^Education has made great 
''and happy advances since the commencement of the present century, 
''but in much that exercises an influence over health, either of mind or 
'^body, there remains still much to be done. Many boys are still im- 
'^fortunate enough to be consigned during precious years of life, to 
"teachers who have never given an hour's attention to the nature and 
^^mutual dependence of the mental faculties, nor to the relations existing 
"between mind and body. Painful exercises of the memory are extorted 
"by the rude infliction of bodily pain, and deficient powers are stimula- 
"ted by additional tasks; and words of encouragement are seldom 
''vouchsafed. The magazine of the memory is stored and stuffed betimes. 
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'^and the conduct of the understanding neglected: much pains are taken, 
'^and time bestowed to teach us what to think, and little of either to 
'^teach us kow to think. Many clever boys overtasked, and many dull 
^^boys neglected, thus become irritated, and insane, or stupid and useless 
'^for life. To be sure, bodily exercises are more systematically attended 
'Ho than formerly, but in many respects, the welfare of the physical 
''being in boyish years receives very inadequate consideration. The 
"ventilation of school rooms, and the tedious prolongation of school 
"hours are only beginning to attract some attention.'^ 

While on the subject of education and judicious training, the notice 
must not be omitted of certain pernicious habits, too often acquired by 
the evil example of elder children, and coarse minded companions. The 
bare allusion to such practices, will indicate what is intended, and show 
that we cannot be too careful in our selection of playmates, schoolmates, 
&c. exerting as it does, so important an influence upon the health, 
happiness, and energy, not only of the present generation but of ages 
yet unborn. The question is admittedly delicate — no matter — ^the evil 
exists, and the remedy must not be shirked; it is the veriest squeamish- 
ness to pass it by, when the well-being of succeeding generations, as well 
as the present is so deeply involved. This is clearly within the province 
of the physician, seeing that neglect of such precautions as proper com- 
panionship, is so fruitful a source of disease and debility; and it is 
matter of surprise, no less than of regret, that in all the works intended 
for popular perusal, the subject is not even hinted at — ^perhaps the 
writers imagine it" of so little importance, as not to deserve particular 
allusion; or that it is of too delicate a nature — or perhaps their limited 
experience or observation have not encountered the evil. "There are 
"certain vices'^ writes Watson, "which are justly considered as influen- 
"tial in aggravating and even creating a disposition to epilepsy. 
"More than one or two patients have voluntarily confessed to me, their 
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*^*^oiivictix)n that they had thus brought upon themselves the epileptic 

^^ paroxysms, for which they sought my advice/' 

Several careftdly written and most valuable little works for youth, 

published by the Religious Tract Society — e,g, ^'Youthftd Lust/^ "The 

black and dark night,'^ "A Father's warning/' &c., also show, that 

our Divines and moralists do not blind thetnselves to a question of such 

vital importance to both soul and body. 

Domestic training and Education. — No one who has carefiilly 

watched and studied the progress and developement of the mind and 
affections in childhood, will deny the many advantages of home culture 
and parental companionship — when leisure, ability, and other circum- 
stances combine to render this practicable. In the very nature of things, 
lessons of unquestioning obedience, unselfish affection, gentleness, kind- 

. ness, forbearance, and all the virtues that serve to the formation and 
perfection of character, are learned in a well regulated home, as they can 
be no where else. Next to parental teaching, ranks that of the domestic 
governess, who by imparting instruction at home, enables the parents of 
her pupils, to exercise their own supervision, and to shield their offspring 
from the moral risks of indiscriminate companionship. The lady whose 
character, educational qualifications, &c., combine to render her eligible 
for so responsible an office, should be requited with no niggardly con- 
sideration — this being one of those cases in which parsimony is dishonesty, 
not economy. Above all, she should be treated with true kindess, as 
distinguished from vulgar patronage. The more her pupils are trained 
to' respect and love their teacher, the more likely will they be in after 
years to regard and respect others, who may probably be less entitled to 
such consideration. 

Schools, Colleges, &c. — Undeniable as are the advantages derivable 
from an early education, conducted under the roof and supervision of 
parents, still there are many concurrent circumstances in the vicissitudes 
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of life, that render this nearly or altogether impracticable. It then 
especially behoves parents, and the guardians of childhood and youth, to 
exercise a wise discretion in the selection of an appropriate school, since 
not all the establishments so designated, however attractively they may 
present themselves to unsuspecting parents, — or however really effective 
they may be in developing the mind, or imparting a certain modicum of 
book-knowledge and accomplishments, — are the best adapted for the for- 
mation of character; there being certain moral evils, and serious risks to 
be apprehended in trusting children to the routine of such seminaries, 
that could scarcely be the case, were the pupil still under the parental 
roof. Pre-eminently dangerous is the time occupied at a University, 
unless by a carefiil home or school training, correct principles have been 
thoroughly implanted; the cultivation of conscience in every thought 
and word and deed — ^without which a youth is very apt to be led into 
error. The sudden feeling of freedom from parental or tutorial control, 
is almost certain to have a baneful effect upon the conduct, imless there 
be within, that prudence, high moral tone, and power to withstand 
temptation, which it should be the watchfiil unceasing endeavour of 
all teachers to inculcate and impress on the minds of youth. The 
sterling principles of honour, truth, integrity; and the full perception, 
that wickedness in any shape, and everything like treachery, falsehood, 
and subterfuge, whether in word or deed, will sooner or later bring its 
own sure punishment. By the cultivation of such principles among his 
pupils, as also by judicious kindness, a teacher may not only govern, but 
govern well, and easily, through the affections and the judgment; to the 
rigid exclusion of all corporeal and degrading punishments. So much 
may a man's whole future, be influenced by his early teachings and ex- 
amples, that mistake here, may be fraught with lasting mischief, mental, 
moral, and physical. Not alone then, must inquiry extend to the method 
of teaching; but, as first impressions are generally the most enduring, the 
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moral habits and aflfections should receive very special attention ; while 
at the same time, a healthy physical developement must not be over- 
looked, due regard being had to daily recreation, open air exercises, 
games, fee; also, that the school with the dwellings and dormitories of 
the pupils, be healthily and pleasantly situated — ^the observance of early 
and regfular hours of retirement to rest and rising, after a proper interval 
of sleep, in a well- ventilated chamber, containing few occupants, and 
each having a small and separate bed^ the whole being imder proper super- 
vision and discipline. 

In addition to the above requirements, it is very essential that 
ample, wholesome and appropriate food, at regular and not too long 
intervals, be insured to the young pupil. In the case of naturally weakly 
children these remarks apply with correspondingly greater force — since 
much more watchfulness and care are demanded, that the physical health 
may be improved by every possible means. 

Female Tuition. — For the periods of childhood, up to early youth, 
I am inclined to believe that no teacher is so well adapted, even for boys, 
as a sensible, cultivated, affectionate woman, whose gentle nature, kind 
heart, and considerate disposition, better compensates the deprivation of 
a mother's love, and the refining influence of a sister's companionship, 
than can be reasonably expected or sought among adults of our own sex. 
This opinion appears to receive confirmation in the numbers of such 
establishments under the auspices of ladies, in most of our health resorts 
— ^those of the sea-side especially — among which our own town ftimishes 
its ample quota. 

Female Education. — The subject of education must not be dismissed 
without a few remarks on the method too generally adopted in 
"establishments'' devoted to the training of girls, whose greater 
excitability and delicacy of organization generally, as compared with 
boys, demand more than ordinary care in promoting a healthy physical 
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developement; though unfortunately the rule is too often reversed, and 
the stereotyped score or more of flimsy, flashy feminine accomplishments, 
are taken to constitute what is termed in modem parlance "a. polite 
education/' Truly an effectual preparation, for that after-life of idle 
industry, and busy nothingness, by which, the major part of female life is 
frittered away; or that fashionable fiddle-faddle with which the apathetic 
natures of many of otir female friends seem satisfied: for example, the 
morning calls; the gossip and scandal; the balls, the operas, and the 
almost unceasing round of other frivolities, by which life is too often 
recklessly wasted: especially is this the case where such engagements 
are permitted to usurp the place of every other and more important consi- 
deration. Nor should it excite surprise, if the subjects of such 
mismanagement become the victims of bodily weakness, and mental and 
nervous excitability, with their long train of accompanying evils, the 
germs of which will probably be transmitted to succeeding generations. 
As we ascend the social scale, we find as a rule, the females are 
trained to exert themselves ^^less, and still with lessening aim,'' until 
when reaching the highest they do absolutely nothing — ^but trifle and 
"loll supine in state," as though helpless inaction and dependence on 
others were the distinguishing characteristic and criterion of a lady. 
Such are the results that often attain their climax, in that most valueless 
of all family treasures, an indolent useless woman, 
• "aimlessly driffcing through Ufe," 
one who knows positively nothing of domestic duties beyond the parlour 
or the boudoir, and is consequently not a helpmate, but an incumbrance 
to the man who may have the misfortune to make her his wife. What 
then avails digital dexterity, vocal flexibility, linguistic acquirements, 
the superficial smatterings of science, the various "ologies," &c., that 
make up the wonderftd total of a good modem middle or upper class 
education ? Be it here fully understood, that I by no means discounte- 
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nance or repudiate accomplishments; on the contrary, they are in their 
own proper place and sphere, good and excellent: music is always 
pleasing, and often useful; and a knowledge of foreign tongues is con- 
venient, and frequently advantageous to their possessoi*. A woman is none 
the worse also, if she know how to sketch or paint what is beautiful and 
worthy ; or be impressed with the poetry of nature, as described by our 
best and most valued authors. Still the possession of these additional 
advantages, does not alone, and in itself, qualify her for the great 
work of managing a pure, virtuous, and happy home, and the intimate 
knowledge of which, all important as it is, need in no degree derogate 
from, or interfere with accomplishments, refinements, or even intellectual 
attainments. Indeed these may often prove most useftd and valuable 
accessories to a judicious training for an after life, as the .head of a 
household. 

While attending therefore, to the acquisition and cultivation of 
music, languages, literature, &c., ^s constituting an average education; 
the great faculty of thinking, bei'ng, and doing ^ should also be carefdlly 
cultivated, with reference to that position of influence and power she is 
likely to occupy, extending almost to the bounds of Ufe; an influence 
that may culminate in the bitterest sorrow, or in the choicest blessings 
of our race; ^^Her children arise up, and call her blessed; her husband 
also, and he praiseth her;^' or the sad contrary, a home of misery and 
desolation. '^ Every wise woman buildeth her house; but the foolish 
plucketh it down with her hands.^^^ 

I will here again quote the admirable remarks of Conolly, '^ As 
^'respects girls, and young ladies, it is to be feared that a large majority 
'^of them continue merely to be taught a few accomplishments, and are 
^^left equally unacquainted with wholesome literature, and domestic 



* For many of these valuable remarks on "Female Education," I must acknow- 
ledge my indebtedness to that excellent journal " The Leisure Hour." 
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^'economy. It is at least rare^ to meet with a young lady who derives 
^^habitual pleasure^ firom the perusal of the best writ^rs^ either in the 
'^EngUsh^ French^ or German languages; and drawing room tables sub- 
ejected to critical inspection, are found to contain works of very doubtful 
"value, interspersed too often with fanatical publications, of which the 
"tendency is, to lead the unhappy readers through paths of excitement 
"to eventual despair: the ample book of nature, various and delightful^ 
"and instructive, too generally lies unopened/^ 

Common sense dictates, that the education of girls should be such 
as wiU best enable them to perform the duties demanded from tiiem as 
women, whatever may be their rank or position: too often however, this 
is utterly disregarded in practice, and they are taught little else, than 
accomplishments of a light and trivial nature that enable them to shine 
for a brief hour or so occasionally, to the probable invidious disparage- 
ment of others less brilliantly cultivated; alas! to the total disregard of 
everything really of sterling utility, and the fashion of which 
accomplishment is as fleeting as that of* the attire they are taught to 
cultivate, with an industry that in abnost any other channel would be 
laudable. 

The words "boarding school,'' appear to be recognised as the acme 
or culminating point of female culture, but in how few of the institutions 
so named, are to be found all the requirements demanded by those sub- 
jected to their ill-reg^ulated routine — ^how seldom to be met with, that 
refinement of character and temper — thoroughness of education and 
accomplishments — systematic perfection — and more than aU, the fine 
moral perceptions, that constitute the well qualified instructress. How 
often is the mental training of children, entrusted to those, who them- 
selves possess but an elementary knowledge of the most useM branches 
of education — ^to say nothing of the moral and physical developement, 
which are scarcely, if at all, recognised in their curriculum; and for- 
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tunate indeed will be the victim of an education^ commenced thus 
inauspiciously — ^if it prove not, in the end, a lamentable failure. 

From the foregoing remarks, I would not be suspected of* a desire to 
arrogate to myself the duties of a mentor, only so far as concerns the 
physical wellbeing of the young j nor would I have it inferred, that I dis- 
countenance the Tegitimate cultivation of the mental capacities, in either 
sex. Indeed, especially desirous is it, that a taste for good reading be 
acquired and fostered: such for example as History, Biography, the lives 
of the great and good of all ages, works of travel, standard poetry, cyclo- 
psedias, and the other £a.vourite works of , sterling merit, that may be 
referred to again and again, with pleasure and profit, as opposed to the 
fiivolous works of the circulating library class, that with all their 
attractions, seldom receive the distinction of a second perusal, since the 
d^noHemerU having once satisfied the reader's curiosity, unhealthy excite- 
ment is sought in something still more thrilling in ilicident, or 
mournful in catastrophe. Meretricious and dangerous allusions, are 
sought for and admired, and thus the evil progresses. Better no 
reading at all, than such vapid, senseless, and often immoral productions^ 
which never refine, and too often debase. 
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THE APPROACH AND DOMESTIC MANAGEMENT OP 
DISEASE IN CHILDHOOD. 

RULES FOB PEEVENTION. HINTS ON NXJESING, &c. 

The human body consists of a compact assemblage of organs — as the 
brain^ Inngs^ heart, liver, stomach, &c., each for the performance of some 
peculiar function, necessary to the well being of the whole economy. Prom 
the heart for example, each receives its supply of blood, from which are 
derived the various secretions eliminated by its own especial apparatus, by 
a wonderftd process of vital chemistry, that hitherto with all our 
scientific achievements, we can but faintly imitate. On the normal opera- 
tions of these organs, depends the one great essential result, called health; 
and any derangement of their ftinctions, though inappreciable to our bodily 
sense, constitutes disease of less or greater moment proportioned to its 
extent. The general circulation becomes deranged, and congestion (the 
beginning of inflammation,) — somewhere or other — ^is certain to succeed, 
and is most likely to occur in that particular organ, which from consti- 
tutional peculiarity, accident or other cause, is predisposed to disease; 
sad examples in the case of children of consumptive parents, are 
unhappily too familiar to most of us. This hereditary transmission of 
diseases, and peculiarities of constitution, cannot well be too strongly 
impressed on the minds of parents: — for example, digestive derange- 
ments; consumption; scrofula; asthma; gout; rheumatism; &c.; since 
disease in the offspring of individuals so affected, will probably assume 
some modification in accordance with this inherited tendency — and by 
timely precaution may not only be averted, but in many instances 
entirely eradicated. 

Continuous with the skin, or external covering of the body, is the 
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delicate mucous lining of the internal organs; and for all practical 
purposes the one may be regarded as the analogue of the other — the 
mucous membrane being an inverted skin^ and the external skin nothing 
more or less, than an expansion of the mucous membrane. They are 
both secreting surfaces, the one furnishing perspiration; the other, 
mucus; both are liberally supplied with blood, and both are under the 
influence of those causes, that tend to derangement and disease. In 
childhood, the normal action of these two surfaces, is if possible of more 
exalted importance, since the majority of aUments at this period, have 
their origin in injury or irritation of one or other, or both, and hence 
the greater frequency of pulmonary (lung) and gastric (stomach) 
derangements, from excessive, or insufficient, or improper food and 
clothing; damp, or impure air; extremes of temperature; absence of 
cleanliness, &c., as not only affecting the organs in which they have 
their origin; but from that mysterious and subtle union called sympathy, 
influencing every other organ and ftmction of the body. The intimate 
connexion subsisting between the skin and lining membrane of tbe 
internal organs, is evinced by the cough, and various affections of the 
limgs and air passages, which often occur in the progress of measles; 
and by the gripings or other evidence of internal disturbance, which 
follow a ''chill ^' of the surface: and reversing the order of causes, we 
have repeated examples of skin eruptions, and other exterior derange- 
ment, clearly enough traceable to internal irritation, originating in 
some impropriety of food, or in the excitement of dentition, &c., so that 
the mischief extending throughout the mucous surface, the skin (its 
external prolongation,) is similarly implicated in the diseased process. 
Mysterious as are many of the diseases of maturer years, even to 
those who have devoted the greater part of a life to their investigation, 
it is somewhat different with children, in whose ailments we have a 
clearer page, so to speak, of cause and effect, and where the brief 
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history of our patient may in most cases be so readily traced back to its 
commencement^ tbat apart from hereditary peculiarity and imperfection, 
there is scarcely a symptom^ that may not be accounted for physiologi- 
cally^ and that does not to the careful observer^ furnish its own 
indications for treatment* 

When happily^ the exciting cause of disease^ has not been too severe^ 
or too long in operation^ to render recovery doubtfrd^ all may be well — 
yet ofben^ comparatively trifling as the original mischief may have 
appeared, it is seen that like a delicate piece of mechanism, how soon 
the slight, almost inappreciable derangement of a portion, spreads distur- 
bance and disorganization to every part: and that what at first was 
merely a local impairment, may by a trifling neglect, be quickly 
developed into a violent and fatal malady. I have already alluded to the 
influence of congenital peculiarities, as explaining the aflSjiity of disease for 
particular organs : and as allied to this subject, though still distinct, it may 
be fitting to allude here, to cerebral irritation, as holding a prominent place 
in the diseases of childhood. At birth, and for long after, the fanctions of 
the brain, as compared with those of most of the bodily organs, are as it 
were in abeyance, and imperfectly manifested; and owing to its subsequent 
rapid growth and developement, the proportionately larger supply of 
blood, as contrasted with the rest of the bodily structures, is a greater 
tendency to irritation, excitement, and disease of its delicate organization 
during the whole period of infancy and childhood, and the brain is more 
easily and injuriously influenced by disturbances, remote or proximate, 
than at any subsequent period of life. Although the tendency to 
cerebral disorder is undoubtedly greater in some than in others, it is a 
safe rule to regard all children as naturally predisposed to such distur- 
bances, from other frinctional disorder in any part of the econjowy; hence 
the sadly famiHar convulsions from teething, measles, whooping cough, 
irritation of the bowels, or from any external injury, as bums, scalds, 
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&c.: and where there has been any hereditary predisposition to cerebral 
irritation, it is found in practice, that these causes are in correspondingly 
active operation. The foregoing remarks will serve to show the vital 
necessity existing in infancy and early childhood that the healthy standard 
of all the organs, and especially those of secretion, be carefiiUy main- 
tained ; and this very necessary knowledge, is only to be acquired by 
care&l and constant observation. With just this however, it is surprising 
as pleasing, how valuable the services that may often be rendered at 
critical periods, by a kind-hearted, clever, and conscientious woman, who 
without it, woxdd be better absent than pr^ent in the chamber of sickness 
and anxiety. 

The purport of this section,is in no degree to supersede the valuable 
(and in cases of danger) absolutely essential services of the medical man, 
but merely to obviate unnecessary alarm, by pointing out those pre- 
monitory signs and symptoms that so often occur among children, when 
by a little timely precaution and care on the part of the mother or nurse, 
the earliest threatenings of danger may be promptly detected, more 
serious consequences prevented, and the necessity for medical aid, happily 
averted. It is surely important that all who have the charge of children, 
should know how to recognize the first manifestations of disease, and 
what course, if possible, to adopt, to avert approaching danger. Without 
some directions to this end, I conceive that no work on the manage- 
ment of children, can be correctly regarded, as either complete, or 
trustworthy; for with all children, and in every household, emergencies 
may arise, when the '^little knowledge'^ proverbially so dangerous, may 
prove of infinite service, by nipping disease in the bud, checking the 
first approaches of insidious maladies; and thus preventing the necessity 
for more elaborate, and probably less hopeful measures; since in many of 
the various deviations from health, it is only at the very outset, that treat- 
ment is at all useful, or satisfactory; and numerous approaching evils, in 
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their stealthy march^ if attended to thus promptly, will receive their coup- 
de-ffrace in a warm bath and a dose or two of the simplest medicine. In 
short, the safest and most effectual treatment in the greater proportion of 
infantile and children's ailments — as with adults — consists in simply 
watching and waiting for any untoward manifestations, that may arise ; 
or in the event of their occurrence, just guiding and regulating them 
in the most appropriate manner, and by the adoption of suitable measures 
directing the case towards a favourable termination, with the least 
possible detriment to the general system. 

In childhood we have — so to speak — ^virgin soil upon which to work 
and cateris paribusy the constitution being naturally good, it is almost 
marvellous, how much in many cases our otherwise puny efforts, are 
aided by the vis medicairix naturm. In all cases that naturally tend 
towards recovery if left to themselves, the less done in the shape of 
medicines the better; and it is to be feared that too often is this great 
healing power of nature — ^thwarted so to speak — ^by our nimia diligentia, 
that impedes the salutary effects she endeavours to establish and main- 
tain. In all the more important ailments of childhood, however, a very 
different mode must be adopted, and it is no part of my desire or inten- 
tion, to recommend the parent to tamper or temporize with life, by 
ill-timed or inert experiment. The axiom of Hippocrates ''a doubtful 
remedy is better than none,'' is here, totally inadmissible; nor must the 
classical maxim "an medio tutissimus ibis" be pursued in such eases, true 
as it may be in many of the ordinary affairs of life. At the same time 
therefore, that I would impress the golden rule to avoid over officious- 
ness, I would in all sincerity and kindness, advise that no time be lost, 
in seeking efficient medical aid and counsel, as ^Hhis is the season" says 
Dr. West '^ when advice may be really useftd, for it is only at the out- 
'^set of disease that its cure is possible; when convulsions have occurred 
^^or coma is approaching, your treatment matters comparatively little ; 
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*'for the season of hope, and the opportunities for action have then 
^'fled/' 

The following from Dr. Brown's Lay Sermon in that admirable 
serial "Good Words'' are to the same purport: — '^How many deaths — 
^'how many lives of suffering and incapacity — ^may be spared by being 
''in time, being a day or two sooner. With children this is especially 
''the case. A mustard-plaster, a leech, a pill, fifteen drops of Ipecacu- 
''anha wine, a bran poultice, a hint or a stitch in time, may do all and 
''at once; when all the wisdom of our art, and all the energy of the 
"Doctor, aU your tenderness and care are in vain. Many a child's life 
"is saved by an emetic at night, who would be lost in twelve hours. So 
"send in time; it is just to your child, or the patient, or to yourself; it 
"is just to your Doctor; for I assure you we Doctors are often sorry, and 
"angry enough, when we find we are too late. It affironts us and our 
"powers, besides affironting life and all its meanings, and Him who gives 
"it. And we really enjoy curing; it is like running and winning a race, 
" — ^like hunting and finding and killing our game. And then remember, 
"to go to the Doctor early in the day, as well as in the disease.. I 
"always like my patients to send, and say that they would like the 
"Doctor "to call before he goes out!" This is like an Irish message, 
"you will say, but there is "sinse" in it. Fancy a Doctor being sent 
"for, just as he is in bed, to see some one, and on going finds they had 
"been thinking of sending in the morning, and that he has to run neck 
"and neck with death, with the odds aU against him." 

Emergencies of this kind, are of such common occurrence among 
children, that it is imperative on those who have their .care and over- 
sight, to make themselves at least conversant with that amount — ^if not 
more — of rudimentary knowledge, conveyed in the following pages, and 
thus place themselves in a position to act for themselves. In propor-i 
tion as this is neglected, will be the danger to the child. 
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We are often indebted for our first intimation of derangement or 
irregularity of fimction occurring in children, to their own instinct, 
which ever prompts the sudden cry, the plaintive wail or moan, or 
the constant fretting; from which the attentive ear of the mother, 
or nurse, may often receive assistance in forming a tolerable judg- 
ment, as to the nature of the menaced evil. Nor is the ear the only 
source of information to those who are much occupied with children, among 
whom there is a langfuage of signs even more expressive than words, and 
which it is the duty of all engaged in their oversight to study and en- 
deavour to understand. The pleasing smiles, the cheerfiil looks, the merry 
laughter, and frolicsome antics of a child, can no more be misinterpreted 
as expressive of its pleasure, than can the cries, the moans, and restless- 
ness; or even the preternatural quiet, be disregarded as equally significant 
signs of suffering or of danger. K it be fretftd; soon wearied; unduly 
sleepy, or unnaturally wakeful; restless; tormented with thirst and 
heat; without appetite or desire for food; or if it be quabnish or sick; 
the bowels costive, or too much the reverse; and it exhibit a general 
feeling of malaise, then vigilant attention is imperatively demanded; 
and such prominent symptoms can hardly escape the notice of the least 
observant. While therefore the eye should be watchfiil for signs, the 
ear must be equally sensitive to sounds, and when both these faculties are 
alive to the recognition of disease or injury, there wiU be little danger 
of overlooking it. 

Signs. — Fractured bones are among the more common accidents of 
childhood; and this mishap, as also the approach of serious disease, and 
internal derangement, is often indicated by the habits, motions, and atti- 
tudes of children; as for instance, the rubbing of the head; the tossing and 
waving of the arms; drawing up of the legs; relaxation, or still, lifeless, 
position of one or more of the limbs; rolling of the eyes; grating of the 
teeth; and any other evidence of discomfort or sudden pain, when disturbed, 
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which should all excite anxiety as to their cause^ otherwise they may 
esc2^e detection, until too late for eflFectual remedy. If the skin be hot 
and dry, or on the other hand unusually cold and rough, we may accept 
this as proof of some internal mischief; especially is heat of the head to 
be regarded as threatening irritation within : and in like manner, do we 
know that the feet of a child cannot be allowed to remain long or 
constantly cold, without risk to its general health. 

Again, the state of the tongue and mouth will often fiimish valuable 
information; for if— on inserting the finger — ^the inside of the mouth be 
felt hot and free from moisture, and the tongue dry, pretematurally red, 
or foul, or shrivelled, flabby, or swollen, and coated with fur, instead of 
exhibiting its usual clean, moist, and cool appearance, we may be 
certain that disease and danger are not far off. 

Sounds. — It is fair to presimie, that the peevishness and persistent 
crying, of habitually or frequently cross, or ill-tempered, and naturally 
perverse children is known to most people: if not, let us charitably hope 
for their own comfort and repose, it never may be. It is however easy 
enough for those who have been much engaged with children, and 
children's ailments, to distinguish this from the cry of pain, or the wail 
of sickness, as also the part or region of the body that is the seat of 
suffering; for example, the sudden, sharp, piercing shriek or scream, 
occurring at intervals, and alternating with quietness, apparent sleep, or 
perhaps a low and feeble moaning, until the next paroxysm of pain 
affords dread warning of some disease in the head, as inflanmiation or 
water in the brain, fee, the diagnosis of which, will probably be fiirther 
assisted by the child boring its head in the pillow— the occurrence of 
vomiting— constipation of the bowels — aversion to light and noise — 
sudden cries, and signs of fright, and fear of falling on being taken 
in the arms. A slight suppressed cry, without tears, after every short, 
dry, and hacking cough, or each effort to breathe more deeply than 
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usoal^ is indicative of inflammatory mischief in the chest. A loud 
prolonged^and passionate scream or cry, with occasional intermissions, 
and abnndant tears, the legs during the paroxysm being drawn up 
towards the body, and again stretched out as the pain subsides, and the 
child goes to sleep, indicates sudden and acute pain in the bowels; 
while the slower continued pain of inflammation, external or internal, 
generally gives rise to a piteous and continued moaning. 

Any other than the usual cries of children, are therefore not without 
their significance, and should excite in the attendants a greater than 
ordinary degree of care that the cause may be promptly discovered, and if 
possible, a suitable remedy, timely applied. If a child moan during 
sleep, and this be accompanied by frowning, lividity of countenance, 
dilated nostrils, parched lips, laborious breathing, convulsive startings, 
and agitation of the bosom or of the body generally, we have sure 
indications of some latent and developing malady. To assist in the 
ready detection of disease, and particularly when it is one which menaces 
a vital organ, it may not be superfluous while alluding to the important 
part that the ear fulfils in the matter, to point out the following method 
of recognizing inflammation in the chest. By frequently pressing the 
ear against any portion of the chest of a healthy child, either in the 
front or the back — excepting immediately over the heart — ^and listening 
attentively, we may very speedily accustom ourselves, to the recog- 
nition of the normal respiratory sounds in childhood. This is by no 
means difficult or unpleasant, and it is surprising how, with a little care 
and practice, a woman may thus add to her knowledge, and power: for 
without attempting to convey a detailed description of the many sounds 
and minute distinctions by which the educated ear of a medical man 
is enabled to detect the kind and degree, and to trace from day to day 
the progress of disease in these unseen structures; the parent or nurse, 
may nevertheless, and with as much certainly, qualify herself by a little 
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industry, to detect the slightest wheezing, whistling, gurgling, or crack- 
ling deviation from the natural sounds, with which they have familiarized 
their ears in health, and thus be happily enabled to discover the very com- 
mencement of mischief, which if neglected, may terminate in death, but 
which thus early detected, may often be promptly combated, and 
successfdUy overcome. Especially important is it, that the sounds 
indicative of latent inflammation be early recognized, as it is then 
often amenable to treatment; whereas, if remedial measures be delayed, 
the probabilities of recovery are considerably lessened. 

These abnormal sounds, then, though they may be met with in any 
portion of the lungs, are generally to be first detected at the back and 
lower part of the chest: and when or wheresoever they occur, they afford 
indubitable evidence of danger: for of all the diseases we are called 
upon to treat among children, inflammation of the lungs, is by far the 
most frequent and fatal. Not a moment should be lost in sending for 
medical aid, as a few hours delay may nullify the best directed skill: 
the opportunity once past, will have vanished for ever. 

Very much may also be learned from noticing the evacuations; so 
ready, intelligible, and reliable a source of information is this, that 
irrespective of previous training, it seldom long escapes* the observation 
of a good nurse. The highly offensive, light-coloured, or "curdly,^' or 
the dark slimy motions, sometimes containing blood, minute worms, &c., 
are readily distinguishable from the yellowish, or light green, and 
ordinarily less foetid excretions of health. The urine again, is ftaught 
with instruction, as for example, when passed in larger or smaller quan- 
tities than ordinary, or if partially or completely suppressed; or when 
thick, red, or of unpleasant odour, it is the almost certain harbinger 
of ill; so closely do the kidneys sympathize in their great functions as 
blood cleansers, with disturbance of other vital organs. 

Again, the eyes should be careftdly noticed, as being among the 
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readiest sources of information^ and prompt attention to which^ m^y 
often avert diseases of grave import: especially is this the case with 
congestion and torpidity of the Kver and biliary organs^ so usual with. 
children who are over-fed^ or too grossly dieted. In such cases^ that which 
in fflTnilmr parlance is known as ''the white of the eye/' will be seen of a 
dingy, yellowish, or greenish-yellow hue; together with this, the skin of 
the forehead, or the complexion generally, will become muddy or sallow; 
and theire will usually be found some dryness or foulness of tongue, fickle- 
ness in diet, failure of appetite, or other sign of digestive derange- 
ment. To which may be added drowsiness, peevishness, heat of head^ 
&c.; the urine in such cases will be found scanty and high-coloured, and 
the evacuations from the bowels will either be diminished or too copious, 
and otherwise different from their natural condition. 

To aid in the profitable application of the foregoing remarks, I will 
now proceed to the consideration of those measures which may be safely 
regarded as household remedies, and with which every one having or 
likely to have the responsibility of children, should endeavour to become 
familiar. In so doing however, I must not be understood to recommend 
or even to sanction their employment, except in those very exceptional 
cases where the services of a medical man cannot be promptly obtained, 
as happily there are now few localities so unfortunately circumstanced; 
but simply as preliminary measures, which judiciously employed, may 
conduce to a beneficial result, and' thus render more active measures 
unnecessary. And here I may enter a protest against the indiscriminate 
quackery, too much practised by women, for the sake of doing something, 
and appearing to know much, when in truth they know so little; at a 
t&ne too, when the doing nothing, would probably be salvation to the 
patient, who is in more real danger from the officiousness of such meddlers, 
than from the disease itself. 

On no consideration should any of the score or more of evil genii 
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that encompass the cradle^ in the shape of "composing draughts/' 
"sleeping mixtures/' "soothing powders/' "teething powders/' "Dafl^s 
EKxir," " Godfrey's Cordial/' " Syrup of Poppies/' be tolerated in a house- 
hold; instances innumerable have occurred of children so eflFectually 
quieted by these concoctions, that they have never again awakened: and 
there is little doubt that many of the deaths returned by coroner's juries 
as the result of "over-lying/' "convulsions/' and other visitations, would 
have been more correctly designated, as the result of opium, administered 
in one or other of the preparations largely advertised and vended, for the 
ostensible benefit of the rising generation. 

Emetics — ^will often render very prompt and essential service in 
coughs, hoarseness, wheezing, difficulty of breathing, accumulation of 
phlegm, &c., as also when there is great heat of body, dry and parched 
skin, a foul moist tongue, irritation of stomach and bowels, as shown by 
vomiting, purging, and other symptoms. They should generally be 
given half an hour or so before bed-time, as the trifling temporary 
exhaustion they occasion, will usually be succeeded by a night's sleep, 
free from disturbance to child or nurse, and the following morning, even 
if the cure be not complete, there will generally be found marked signs 
of improvement. Should this not be the case, a medical man should be 
called in without further delay, and honestly informed of what has been 
already done. On no account should emetics be administered when the 
head is hot, or to delicate or debilitated children, and those evincing 
a tendency to "water on the brain" or other head affections, unless under 
the direction of the medical attendant. The indiscriminate use of tartar 
emetic, antimonial wine, or other preparations of antimony, cannot be 
too strongly reprobated, for like a two edged weapon, all such remedies 
are powerful for evil as well as for good, and can therefore only be em- 
ployed with safety, by those well skiQed in their properties and uses. 

The safest emetic is ipecacuanha, in powder or wine, five to ten 
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grains of the former in a little jam or moistened sng^r^ or a draelim of 
the latter; either of which followed by a free draught of warm water, 
will generally act quickly and efficiently, without causing that degree 
of exhaustion produced by antimony. If it do not act promptly, it should 
be followed by more warm water, and whether or not this be successiiil, 
the emetic should on no account be repeated, unless by medical sanction. 
Vomiting may be fiirther excited by tickling the back of the tongue with 
a feather or piece of twisted paper. 

PuEGATiVBS — ^in one or other of their forms, are more uniformly 
employed, extensively serviceable, and less productive of mischief when 
judiciously used, than any other medicament. K too drastic however, 
or too long continued, they are open to serious objections. Unless there- 
fore the anticipated effect speedily follow their administration, they must 
not be rashly persisted in, or disaster may ensue. When constipation is 
accompanied by a foul dry tongue, hot rough skin, heat of scalp, head- 
ache, drowsiness, dusky countenance, peevishness, decrease of appetite, 
&c., a quarter, half, or whole grain of calomel, rubbed up with the same 
quantity of ipecacuanha, twice the quantity of jalap, and a few grains 
of lump sugar,^ shaken dry on the child^s tongue, the last thing at 
night, will usually produce a gentle action of the bowels, once or twice 
the following morning, and remove almost magically every symptom 
of derangement. In place of calomel, from one to three grains of grey 
powder may be used; and should the improvement be but partial, 

• This is recommended as less bulky, and more agreeable; bnt instead of the dry 
sugar, a little jam, treacle, or wetted sugar, may be substituted. When thus mixed, 
it should be administered from the end of a paper knife, or flattened spoon-howl, in 
order not to excite choking or vomiting. Most of the medicines employed for children, 
may be thus administered in the form of powder — and when, although of small bulk, 
they are unavoidably of unpleasant taste or smell, they may still be given without 
difficulty, by first placing in a spoon, a little bread and milk, then scattering the powder 
over this, and covering the whole with another similar quantity of bread and milk. 
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either one or the other may generally be safely and successftdly repeated 
two or three nights after; if not, my caution against the reiterated ad- 
minstration of medicine must be here adhered to, and medical aid sought 
without delay, for invaluable as are these preparations when properly 
used, they are among the edge tools of physic, to be handled accordingly 
with due caution, and not regarded in the same light as those domestic 
remedies, that if they do no good, will probably do no harm, even by 
frequent repetition. 

Castor Oily is in almost all circumstances of trifling disturbance 
of the stomach and intestines, unaccompanied by febrile symptoms, a 
safe and efficacious remedy. A great drawback however is its bulk 
and nauseousness, to which most children have such aversion, that it 
is cruelty to persist in their swallowing without in some way dis- 
guising the hateful potion: especially, as it may be readily so far con- 
cealed, as to be not only palatable, but even relished by them, without 
exciting a suspicion of what they have been taking. For example, the 
dose of oil should be thoroughly beaten up with the contents of one 
Qggy then warmed in a small pipkin over a slow fire, the mixture being 
constantly stirred, so as to form a compound similar to what cooks 
call "buttered eggs,'^ after which it may be flavoured with a little 
salt or sugar, or a few drops of orange water or a little currant jelly. 
So administered, a child will not discover what it is; and in the same 
manner may cod^s liver oil be as successfully disguised. These medi- 
cines may also be well beaten up, or shaken in a bottle with a little hot 
milk, flavoured with a few carraway seeds or a piece of cinnamon or 
mace boiled with it, and afterwards thickened with a little flour, or 
arrow- root, and slightly sweetened with honey or sugar. In this way, a 
teaspoonftd or more of castor oil (according to the age of the child) 
may generally be given without difficulty, and will often remove 
o£Pending matters from the bowels, and thus render good service in 
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ordinary cases of intestinal irritation^ attended by griping and other 
disct)mfort. 

Senna is another unpleasant and bulky^ though useful aperient^ 
and it has the advantage that with a little admixture it may be rendered 
not only palatable^ but agreeable to children. Senna tea, is made by 
inAising an ounce of bruised leaves in half a pint of boiling water 
for an hour or so in a covered vessel, and when cold, pouring oflF for 
use. It may be sweetened with manna, or better still, treacle, and 
flavoured with powdered ginger, which will also prevent griping. This 
may be administered in doses of one or two tablespoonfuls, the first 
thing in the morning, and repeated towards mid-day, if necessary. If 
the motions have a sour smell, a few grains of magnesia may be added 
to each dose. If the tongue be dry, from five to ten drops of ipecacuanha 
wine may be added, according to the age of the child. Senna should 
never be administered when there are signs of inflammatory action in 
any part of the intestines. 

Rhubarb and magnesia^ is a useful combination in favour with some 
people, by whom however, these medicines, under an erroneous idea of 
their supposed safety, are apt to be rashly administered. In cor- 
recting acidity of the stomach, and consequent irritation of the 
bowels, the tongue, being moist, foul, or white, and the evacuations sour 
smelling, they are of undeniable efficacy; but beyond the good resulting 
from one or two doses, they ought not to be employed, unless at intervab 
of some weeks. With the addition of ginger, they form a compound 
similar to that sold by the Druggists as "Gregory's Powder." The 
dose is from five to ten or twelve grains, according to the age of the 
child. 

Seidlitz Powders.^¥or children of more advanced age, who evince 
symptoms of biliousness, a quarter or half of a seidlitz powder, may be 
occasionally adnunistered, with much benefit, in the warm weather of 
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summer. It should be given on first waking, in the morning, and in 
pleniy of water, which will expedite its action. 

Manna is another excellent aperient for infants and young chil- 
dren, in ordinary cases of constipation. It may be dissolved in their 
usual food, instead of sugar. The dose is a piece about the size of a 
filbert. "Epwrn, Salts should never be administered to children. 

Nauseous Medicines. — It being always desirable as far as possible 
to avoid unduly exciting children, and especially sick children, we may 
often succeed in administering offensive medicines, by first inducing 
them to suck a small portion of alum, which momentarily deadens the 
sense of taste. The ludicrous fass often made, in administering medi- 
cines in any shape to children, is both censurable and unnecessary. As 
with almost everything, they may be trained into taking the most 
nauseating compounds, with comparatively little trouble — ^they should be 
encouraged or made to bravely toss off a powder or fluid draught at once, 
without the tasting, sipping, or even smelling, that is sure to excite 
disgust. They may learn to take pills, by first swallowing as an amuse- 
ment, some, composed of bread crumbs« Better this, than the nose 
pinchings, the struggling, kicking, and screaming, that often constitute 
the concomitants of physic-taking among children, and which hardly 
any bribery wiU avert, so intuitive and natural is their repugnance to 
everything unpalatable. Whatever may be said also, about the free- 
masonry of signs between a medical man and his child patient — ^no one 
who has had much to do with such sufferers, will deny the difficulty he 
has often had to encounter in dressing a wound, or even in examining, 
preparatory to prescribing for a spoiled child that has been injured or 
is otherwise ailing: the screaming, and injurious excitement of brain and 
body, that a little better training might have prevented. 

The Waem Bath. — Of all the ready remedies, there is none more 
uniformly valuable than this.* When used with discretion, it has acted 
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like a charm in restoring to consciousness and comfort^ the little » life^ 
that but a few moments before, appeared on the verge of extinction; and 
employed with only ordinary intelligence, if no appreciable good result, 
harm is scarcely to be apprehended; a qualification that can rarely be 
accorded to many of the domestic quackeries, now feist sinking into 
merited oblivion, but of which our progenitors had their traditional and 
highly esteemed category. While from their very nature, the action of 
medicines is at best tedious, in cases where tardiness is death, it is 
fortunate that we possess in the warm bath, a remedy requiring but few 
minutes for its prepfuiition, and of such signal power in some cases, that 
for prompt and temporary purposes, we have nothing to surpass it. In 
those internal irritations, which from their effect on the brain and ner- 
vous system, give rise to convulsions, I have witnessed the almost 
Instantaneous cessation of every untoward symptom, and a restoration as 
prompt and perfect as though nothing had happened. When employed 
in such cases it should consist of sufficient water only to cover the hips, 
especial care being taken that the temperature be nol too high. 

In chilliness again, from exposure to cold, or damp, or both, we have 
in the warm bath, an immediate remedy of unerring efficacy. Here it 
should contain sufficient water to cover the whole body as high as the 
neck. The proper temperature of a warm bath is from 92 to 98 degrees, 
this should always be regulated by a thermometer. A common instru- 
ment sufficient for the purpose may be obtained of any optician, and 
should be hung ready for use and out of reach, in the nursery. In the 
absence of this desirable guide, the bath should be comfortably borne by 
the hand immersed in the water. For the protection of children against 
cold, while undergoing the bath in chilly weather, it should take place 
near a fire, and not be too protracted: a small quantity of hot water 
should be now and theii added to keep up the proper temperature; the 
water being stirred while adding it, and care observed not to scald the 
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patient. Draughts of cold air should be guarded against — ^by placing 
some kind of screen around the exposed side of the bath; for example 
a folded blanket or sheet suspended across a line, or chairs, or a clothes- 
horse. In the absence of a proper bathing vessel, a washing tray or tub, 
of suitable size, may be employed; after the bath, the patient should 
not be exposed to currents of air, while being wiped dry, but enveloped 
at once in a well warmed blanket, and placed in bed. As the skin be- 
comes cool and dry, the covering should be gradually diminished, 
and if the patient be awake when quite dry, the blanket may be replaced 
by a warm night gown; the greatest care being observed that the child 
do not take cold. 

If there be undoubted indication of congestion of brain, the ftdl 
bath is not admissible; the extremities as high as the knees or hips, may 
however be immersed for a few minutes, and its revulsive effects-promoted 
by the addition of a few tablespoonfuls of best powdered mustard. 

The Tepid Bath— should be about the temperature of 85 to 92 
degrees during cold weather. In summer, however, cold sea or river 
^ater, will generally be sufficiently warm and agreeable to the child, 
without additional heat. I will here repeat my caution about unneces- 
sarily alarming timid children, whether by preparing the bath in their 
presence, or by abruptly immersing them; either of which should be 
avoided, as m some diseases for which it is desirable to bathe them, the 
terror, struggling, and screaming, to which it would otherwise give rise, 
would probably do more harm than the bath would do good. The plan 
is, to have it prepared out of sight, and if possible, out of hearing of the 
patient; after which — and to conceal the steam — it should be covered 
with a blanket, then brought quietly into the chamber, and the child 
familiarized with the water, by first dipping and dabbling the feet, then 
a little more of the legs, and so on until the whole body be covered — ^if 
necessary. If the child seem likely to resist, or be alarmed, it need not 
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even be stripped, but should be placed in its clothes upon the blanket, and 
thus allowed to sink slowly into the water. Empty egg shells, an india- 
rubber ball, paper boats, or two or three corks and feathers, floated on 
the water, for the child to play with, will further tend to reconcile him, 
and even to make it a source of pleasure. In this, as in everything else, 
to which children evince aversion, a little kind, playful, busy finesse and 
ingenuity on the part of the nurse, will often accomplish wonders, when 
other behaviour woidd only increase their repugnance. Mistake is often 
made from the supposition of very young children being unable to 
appreciate gentleness and kindness; yet if we only consider the looks 
and actions of pleasure with which even an infant approaches its parent 
or nurse, we cannot surely deny to them the possession of intelli- 
gence in the appreciation of tenderness, patience, loving kindness, and 
the kindred qualities that involve their own comfort. 

Leeches, Blisters, Mustard Plasters, & Poultices — ^Are often 
of great service; though the two first named should never be used on 
children unless by the direction of a medical man, as otherwise mischief 
may accrue. Still> as their application is generally left to the mother 
or nurse, the utility of this work, may be enhanced, by the following 
directions. 

Leeches — ^When used in affections of the head, are less likely to 
alarm the child, or to be displaced by the hand or by the rolling of the 
head, when applied behind one ear only, or on the top of the head, than 
to tiie temples or behind both ears. When used in inflammation of the 
lungs, they should be applied over a bone, as for instance, the breast- 
bone, or one or other of the shoulder blades, in order that the after 
bleeding may be the more readily controlled should pressure be 
necessary. This may be made with the tip of the finger, or by a small 
pad of rag, over which a bandage, or two crossed strips of plagter may 
be adjusted. The bleeding may be promoted for some time afterwards 
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(If such be deemed necessary^) by the application of warm poidtices or 
warm fomentatioiis — ^not so hot as to coagulate the blood. 

Blisters require care in their employment among children, in whom 
they may otherwise give rise to ulceration, and even mortification. 
Four or six hours or less, is usually sufficient for their due eflfects, which 
will consist of reddening the skin. This should then be covered with a 
soft linseed-meal poultice, or a piece of flannel; the blister which ensues 
should be snipped with a scizzors at its most depending part, and the 
exuding fluid collected upon a piece of sponge or cotton wool. The thin 
skin must not be displaced, but merely covered lightly with a piece of 
scorched or oiled linen rag, unless some other application be ordered by 
the medical attendant. If, as occasionally happens, a difficulty in passing 
water occur, the blister should be at once removed, and a free supply of 
gruel or barley-water administered. In some instances, the blister 
adheres so firmly that its removal must be effected with the greatest 
gentleness, previously sponging it with warm water until it come away 
readily. Until the sore be thoroughly healed, it should be cleansed and 
dressed at least once daily; care being taken, that the surface be not 
abraded by friction of the clothes, or by accidental applications. 

Mustard Plasters should be made with the best powdered mustard, 
(mixed with slightly warm — ^not hot- water,) spread upon a piece of rag, 
over which a thin piece of muslin should be placed, to keep the paste 
from immediate contact with the skin. They are intended merely to 
produce redness, which they usually effect in about ten or twenty 
minutes, when they should be removed, and the part covered with flannel, 
or a warm poultice. 

In coughs, colds, inflammation of the lungs, &c., they may be 
placed alternately at brief intervals, upon the front and back of the 
chest, and so varied for as long a time as they may be necessary. A 
somewhat milder application that can be borne for a longer period. 
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may be made by thinly sprinkling on the surface of a linseed meal 
poultice, a small quantity of best dry mnstard; the whole shotlld then 
be placed in odntact with the skin: and if necessary, it may be repeated 
when it becomes cool. The hot, stimulating quality of the mustard may 
be considerably increased by the addition of pepper, or a little garlic, 
or horse-radish finely scraped or grated. 

The Linseed Meal Poultice should be made by first scalding a basin, 
then putting into it a small quantity of finely ground linseed meal, 
which should then be briskly and thoroughly incorporated with a Uttle 
hot water; a little more meal and a little more water being added and 
stirred to form a poultice of the required bulk, and so thoroughly mixed, 
that it shall be perfectly smooth and free from lumps; it should then be 
spread the thickness of a quarter of an inch or more upon a piece of soft 
linen, and wide enough to cover the whole of the inflamed part. The 
edges may be prevented from drying and adhering to the tender skin, 
by moistening them with a small piece of pure lard, or a few drops of 
sweet oil. 

Th4 Bread Poultice is made by soaking in hot water for ten minutes 
in a covered basin, a sufficient quantity of the crumb of pure bread. 
The water shbuld then be drained away, by simply holding a knife on 
the top of the tilted basin, so as not to press the bread crumb. This should 
then be gently chopped a little with the knife, and afterwards lightly 
removed and spread about a third of an inch thick on some rag or linen, 
and applied to the afiected part. 

An admirable Poultice for excoriations, and parts that threaten to 
slough from pressure during long illness, may be made by mixing with 
a little boiling water equal parts of bread crumb and mutton suet grated 
very fine, then stirring and thoroughly mixing them in a saucepan over 
a fire. 

The Bran Poultice will serve for the same patient as long as it 
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oontiiiues sweet and clean. It is soon prepared by loosely filling with 
dry fresh bran, a bag made of old flannel, sufficiently large to cover the 
part affected, dipping the whole into boiling water, wringing it in a 
coarse towel, then promptly applying it as soon as sufficiently cool. 
This poultice is an excellent application; soon prepared; very simple; 
generally efficacious; can never do harm; and in many cases of inward 
spasm both among children and adults, will act almost magically in 
allaying pain, and thus preparing the system for after treatment, with 
a view of permanently preventing its recurrence. 

The Dry Poultice is made by thoroughly heating in a saucepan over 
a slow fire, a sufficient quantity of oats, then placing them in a flannel 
bag and immediately applying them. Hot Salt may be prepared and 
applied in the same manner, and often with very prompt benefit. 

Cold applications. — ^When necessary, cold can be best applied to the 
head by half filling two bladders with pounded ice, then covering each with 
a napkin, and placing one under, and the other over and just above the 
head. To prevent displacement of either, and undue pressure from the 
upper bladder, the comers of each napkin should be pinned to the pillow. 
Cold applied in this way is constant, and far preferable to lotions and 
linen rags, that require frequent wetting and removal. 

Injections are often of service in producing immediate action of the 
bowels ; and under any circumstances — ^when simple — ^they can scarcely 
do harm, if properly administered. The plain injections consist of a 
tablespoonfiil of salt, or salad or castor oil, or a piece of lard or butter, 
of about corresponding size, thoroughly beaten up, with half or three 
quarters of a pint of thin warm gruel, or starch, or even broth, or plain 
water will suffice. They should be administered by me^ns of an India- 
rubber bottle or tube. 

Thirst & Beverages. — Much suffering is often unwittingly infficted 
on sick children, by withholding from them sufficient drink when thirsty.. 
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As a role they should be allowed to moisten the mouth as often as they 
wish^ with a small quantity only at a time^ of water, or toast-water, 
properly made by merely soaking in pure cold water, a small piece of 
thin bread well toasted, but not charred or blackened. These should 
always be given quite cold; and they may be rendered still more refresh- 
ing by slightly acidulating them with a few drops of lemon juice. One, 
or at most two tablespoonfuls of either of the above may be given almost 
as often as it is asked for; and a snudl cup or glass to hold about this 
quantity, should be kept for the purpose, so that it may be emptied each 
time, as if any be left in it, the child will probably be dissatisfied, and 
morose, or fretful for more. 

Lemonade may be made by putting a tablespoonfiil of lemon juice 
into a pint of boiling water, and then sweetening it agreeably. 

^pple Water is also a desirable beverage, that may be administered 
by way of change, in long illness. It is made by thoroughly boiling to 
pulp, three apples in a quart of water, then straining off the fluid, and 
slightly sweetening it. 

Orange Whey is prepared by boiling the juice of a bitter orange in 
a quart of milk, till the curd separates, then straining off the liquor for 
the patient's use. 

Lemon Whey is made similarly, with a lemon, instead of an orange. 
Cyder Whey is prepared in the same manner, with a wineglass&l of 
good cyder in lieu of a lemon. 

Wine Whey is also made as above, with a wineglassful of white 
wine, instead of cyder. 

Imperial is made by pouring a quart of boiling water upon the rind 
of one lemon, and a large teaspoonful of cream of tartar, then allowing 
them to stand to cool in a covered jug or basin. When cold, the liquid 
should be strained and sweetened to the palate. 

A leaf of garden angelica, or a small piece of cinnamon, will impart 
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an agreeable flavour to either of the foregoing fluids; * each of which 
should be administered cold, and in small quantities only at a time. 

Warmth & Ventilation. — A prevalent error is, that warmth in 
illness is more essential than pure air, which in all diseases is of itself 
one of the most important aids to restoration. Medicine may in many 
diseases be entirely dispensed with, but pure air and plenty of it, never. 
This of course in no degree palliates draughts or currents of cold air, at 
all times to be as carefully avoided, as the stifling impurity of a hot and 
suffocating chamber. With a little judgment and ingenuity, due 
ventilation may be secured without either of these risks, and with 
unvarying advantage to the sufferer. Even if the window of the sick 
chamber itself, be partly opened, the patient need not inevitably take 
oold, so long as he be properly covered up in bed, or otherwise protected 
as he should be. The case is of course different, when it becomes 
necessary to take him up for any purpose — or when he is sufficiently well 
to sit up or move about the room — a due supply of pure air must 
then be obtained in some other manner; as by leaving the door or a 
staircase window open; always avoiding the risk of encountering a 
thorough draught. While ample provision must therefore be made that 
the vitiated air of the chamber be not breathed over and over again by 
the patient, the temperature should if anything, be even more carefully 
regulated than that of the nursery; and this can only be perfectly 
effected by a thermometer, hung quite away from the fire,which will often 
be found necessary for warmth, and as an aid to ventilation. In cases 
of chest inflammation, as also measles, the room should be kept at about 
60 degrees Fahrenheit: and in all other cases, not higher than 55 
degrees; at the same time, the patient must not be inconsiderately 
oppressed by overabundant bedcovering, which besides the discomfort it 
creates, might tend to mischief by increasing restlessness and fever. So 
important are these precautions for warmth, air, &c. that in one epidemic 
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of measles^ when upwards of three hundred cases came under my care, 
within a few weeks, the percentage of deaths was comparatively small^ 
and in almost every instance could be traced to mismanagement in this 
respect. This fact was well illustrated in the cases of two children^ 
living within a few doors of each other, they both had measles at the 
same time, and in both, these were succeeded by inflammation of the 
lungs. The mother of the child most seriously affected — a woman of 
good common sense — kept her child in an upstairs room warmed by a 
small fire night and day, and the patient recovered. The other child 
died, although during the progress of the case, it showed decided im- 
provement. This untoward result so disappointed me, that I instituted 
close inquiries, when it was disclosed, that after I had left, on the day I 
discovered signs of improvement, the mother removed the child from its 
bed, brought it down stairs, necessarily through changpes of temperature 
and draughts, administered a quantity of wine, beef tea, &c., all in 
opposition to' my wishes: and thus was the inflammation re-excited, 
which terminated in death. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the mother or nurse has often 
more — ^much more — to do with the successful result of treatment in most 
cases of disease among children, than even the doctor himself; and the 
two cases just quoted are strong verifications of the assertion. On this 
simple matter, temperature, it is difficult to convince nurses and others 
that notwithstanding all their care in shielding from cold, the child^s 
exterior, the part really suffering, viz. the delicate lining of the bronchial 
tubes, with which every act of breathing brings the air in contact, can 
possibly sustain injury. These remarks are also applicable to the risk of 
suddenly checking perspiration, by removing the patient from bed with- 
out first enveloping him in a warm shawl or wrapper. For want of 
knowing better, such mistakes are often committed by otherwise kind- 
hearted, well-intentioned nurses, who, although they may have just 
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administered to the patient^ medicine intended to act upon the bowels, 
the kidneys, or the skin, have made no provision in the shape of a 
blanket, or other warm covering, for any possible or probable contin- 
gency; a precaution that even in health should not be omitted — more 
especially then should it be observed in illness; after medicine; or a warm 
bath. Children when much exhausted, should not be lifted or moved 
more than can be helped, as fainting or convulsions may result. To 
avoid this, a napkin, or other wrapper should be gently adjusted' for 
young children, while for those somewhat older, a flat bed convenience 
should be used, in' order that any necessity may be obviated for suddenly 
raising or lifting the patient up, or out of bed. Even in changing 
garments, these shoidd rather be slipped over the patient's head or feet, 
or the seam may be ripped or torn up, and the clean garments passed 
over without raising the body upright. The washing or sponging a 
patient may also be accomplished with very little trouble, by gently 
turning the child, little by little as required. 

Fumigations. — ^These appliances are not intended to supersede a 
pure and renovated atmosphere, but merely to counteract any unpleasant 
closeness or odours, that may occur in the chamber of sickness. 

A good disinfectant may be made by dissolving an ounce of iodine in 
a quart of methylated spirit. Saucers containing a few drops of this 
should be set in different parts of lihe chamber. Besides this precaution 
a small quantity should be poured into the chaise-perc^e each time it is 
used, to prevent the unpleasant and sometimes dangerous odour that will 
otherwise be conveyed to every part of the house. Then there is the 
Chloride oflAme^ that may be set in saucers about the chamber, and on 
the staircase, and poured down the closet; and Condy^s Disinfecting Fluid, 
which should be in every house where there is illness. 

Some fragments of coarse charcoal set about in the same manner 
will also tend to the purification of the atmosphere. 
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Cleanliness. — The comfort and advantage of strict cleanliness is 
not less important to the welfare of the patient^ than attention to venti- 
lation and temperature. This can only be secured by promptly removing 
everything offensive ; frequently changing the linen, as well as washing 
the body of the child; the latter will be most effectually performed with 
scalded bran, or with starch made much thinner than is ordinarily used 
by laundresses; these will not only cleanse, but soothe the tender and 
perhaps excoriated skin, which soap and water would further irritate. 
In measles, scarlatina, fever, and other diseases, when the skin is hot, 
dry, and harsh, the sufferer will be much soothed and comforted by 
frequently washing or sponging the surface of the body with luke-warm 
water, or a lotion composed of one part vinegar and three or four parts 
of tepid water. If this be applied to a small portion of the body only at 
one time, there need be no fear of giving the patient cold, or incurring 
the risk of '^driving in'^ the rash, as it is popularly termed. 

Chafing and Bedsores. — The former should be frequently and 
freely dusted over with the oxide of zinc, by means of the ordinary puff, 
used for violet powder, or what is perhaps as well, simply sprinkled from 
a piece of fine muslin. . 

Bed-sores may generally be avoided, or healed, by painting the parts 
twice or thrice daily, with a small camel hair pencil or brush, dipped in 
collodion, or in a mixture composed of the white and yolk of an egg, 
well beaten up with about the same quantity of brandy. They may also 
be covered with strips of soap plaster (sold by Druggists) ; and a water 
cushion should be placed imder the injured part. 

Feeding Sick Children. — In many cases of severe illness, great 
perseverance is necessary to overcome the repugnance of children to 
bodily disturbance, to enable them to take sufficient and appropriate food, 
at proper intervals; often too at a time when the very prostration in 
which this indifference has its origin, would merge into death, from 
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sheer inanition. Considerable observation in such eases is required, 
not to misinterpret the apparent disinclination for food and drink, from 
the child not asking or evincing a desire for them, even when awake. 
Nor mast its occasional refiisal be so misconstrued — since its very life 
may be sacrificed to this mistake. Any directions of the doctor as to 
diet, wine, &e., should be rigidly carried out — if the patient refiise, 
another effort should be tried a few minutes after — and even if the patient 
sink into slumber, it will be better to arouse him for the purpose of 
administering the necessary aliments, rather than allow him to dose and 
sleep with the probability of never again awaking. Kindness, gentle- 
ness, patience and perseverance, must here, all be brought into full 
exercise; and every one who knows much about, and experiences love 
for children, knows also how much more readily, and how much better 
they will accomplish the end desired, than by stem or overbearing treat- 
ment. Anxiety for the patient's recovery, or fear of his sinking Tor 
want of food, must not however betray the nurse into the other extreme 
of administering an immoderate, or mischievous quantity. It must be 
recollected that in most iUnesses, digestion is very imperfectly and 
slowly performed, and overfeeding will necessarily do harm, by over 
stimulating and clogging the enfeebled stomach — ^thus creating ad- 
ditional irritation, and retarding, if not preventing recovery, ''What 
to eat, drink, and avoid,'' and when, is par excellence^ a question that may 
be best left to the directions of the medical attendant, which should be 
implicitly obeyed, and not infringed upon, nor contravened by ignorant, 
though possibly well-intentioned prejudice. 

Position &c. — ^The comfort of a sick child, and especially in all 
affections of the chest, very much depends on position. In severe cases, 
(of fever for example) the head should be nearly on a level with the body, 
as in this position, the blood circulates through the brain with greater 
freedom; whereas if the head be raised too much, the vessels through 
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wliich the blood is propelled from the hearty are lessened in their cavities^ 
and obstruction or retardation of the current may be the result. In 
congestive disease of the lungs^ on the other hand^ where the diffiddty- 
of breathing is great and oppressive^ the child should be propped up with 
pillows, in a nearly sitting posture. In most cases of illness, breathing 
is carried on much more easily and completely, if the head and shoulders 
be raised above the level of the rest of the body; whereas, in a flat or su- 
pineposition,aportionof the lungs is apt to become collapsed and engorged, 
and thus rendered partially or entirely useless, in consequence of the air 
not arriving at and distending the air cells j thus increasing the already 
existing debiliiy by deficient aeration of the J:)lood. In the horizontal 
position also, the action of the more important respiratory muscles, is 
impeded by the weight and pressure of some of the abdominal viscera, 
which a slightly elevated position greatly tends to prevent. The instinct 
of a patient labouring under any of the serious diseases incidental to 
childhood — and particularly chest affections — ^when every breath is ofben 
apparently anticipated and guarded as it were, by the sufferer, with 
especial care, point to the advantage of attention to these seemingly 
trivial matters. In inflammatory diseases, rest of the part affected is 
most essential to recovery — and in all pulmonary affections therefore, a 
child should not be allowed to talk loudly or scream, where any dis- 
position is evinced to either — but should rather be soothed and tran- 
quilized, in every possible legitimate manner. With babes and young 
children, this may be effected by gentle singing, or prattHng, and thus 
coaxing them to sleep. With older children when judiciously trained, 
the difficulty of composing and tranquiHzing them will be necessarily 
much lessj toys, pretty anecdotes, useful, instructive, and pleasing tales, 
each with its moral, of which every good nurse should treasure up a 
store, will help to wile away many an otherwise weary hour, and thus 
serve to deprive the sick room of much of its monotony. 
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Besides the strict necessity for keeping the patient quiet^ the same 
care should be extended to all the movements of those in attendance, 
and in short, throughout the household, the more efficiently to secure as 
fur as possible, the absence of noise. There should be no loud taUdng, 
nor what is worse, whispering, which, like moving "tiptoe,^' if within 
hearing of the patient, is often especially trying; noisy shoes; silk or 
other rustling dresses, should also be avoided. Everthing done in the 
sick room, should have regard to quietness; a wooden bowl or tub should 
be used for cleansing spoons, glasses, &c., which should be kept on a 
table or shelf covered with a thick cloth, so that all noise may be obviated in 
removing or replacing them. Everything likely to be required, should 
be kept near and ready for use, without searching, or confiision. There 
are also other points worthy of observance; for example, the impropriety 
of abruptly waking children — hurtfiil at all times, but especially so in 
sickness — seldom is it necessary, even during the visit of the medical man, 
and when it is, instead of suddenly rousing, and thus startling them, 
they should be first gently touched, and softly, lovingly, spoken to 
by the mother or nurse, with whom they are most familiar. When 
necessary to raise the invalid, it should be done by tjie nurse gently 
passing her arm under the pillow, and slowly, careftdly raising it, with 
the little, and probably aching, giddy head, remaining in position. 
Budely and roughly lifting the head alone, causes much discomfort, 
not unfrequently actual suffering, and consequences of a serious nature. 
Everything like excitement should be avoided, whether in awaking, 
moving, or raising a child, either for giving it medicine or food. In 
diseases of the brain, this caution is especially necessary. It is sur- 
prising how conducive to the comfort and welfare of the sufferer, is 
attention to such matters, which trivial though they may seem to those 
in health, yet to the afflicted are very important. 

Such then, are most of the essentials a woman should be conversant 
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with, in order to be prepared for the minor emergencies of the nursery. 
More would probably constitute an element of danger, as emboldening 
her to tamper with diseases demanding professional skill for their safe 
management, and any delay in securing which, may make all the 
difference between life and death. While on this subject, I may very rele- 
vantly refer to another, of no less importance, as intimately concerning 
the professional honour and status of the medical practitioner, who may 
be entrusted with the responsibility of invalids, and especially of sick 
children. It cannot be too strongly impressed, that in every case, the 
strictest confidence should be placed in his judgment and treatment, and 
that his every injunction and recommendation should be faithfiiUy 
followed. Attention to this, and a disregard of all mischievous inter- 
meddling on the part of friends, whose conceit, '^experienced' as 
they term it, is too often — for the patient's safety — opposed to the 
teachings of education, the long training, and the scientific knowledge 
of the medical pratitioner, will often save much trouble. Par safer will 
it be to withhold all such inconsiderate sick room kindness, which thus 
ill-timed and injudiciously proffered, too often proves to be disguised 
cruelly. The chamber of sickness is surely safest in the keeping of Him 
in whose hands are the issues of life; whose every attribute is love; and 
whose blessing on the efforts of the medical friend (for as such he should 
for the time be regarded) aided by the affectionate parent or conscientious 
nurse, will be far more likely to result in health, than all the interference 
of all the nursery oracles (horror of medical men) in Christendom. 

Vaccination. — As a plea for healthy vaccination, properly per- 
formed, I will merely observe that according to the valuable researches 
of Dr. Grebnhow, the death rate from scrofula and scrofulous diseases is 
five times less at the present day, than formerly; and that the reported 
death rate of pulmonary consumption is seven per cent lower than it was 
before Jenner's great discovery. 
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^'It thus appears that the existence of small-pox tends to promote 
'^an influence favourable to the developement of other diseases— *and 
^^ especially so as regards scrofulous affections^ including phthisis^ and 
''the worst forms of fevers; and that whatever prevents the existence of 
^'small-pox, indirectly thwarts those conditions which are favourable to 
''the rise and spread of other diseases/^ 

Surely therefore nothing need be urged in favour of so palpable a 
duly, and those who purposely neglect the vaccination of their children 
are not alone accountable for this individual omission^ but they are 
guilty of a culpable disregard of the public weal. 
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REVIEWS OF THE PRESS. 

" Onr towniman Dr. Barker meant to supply ia this most cheap and readable book, 
instraction to mothers for feeding their children in the best manner. Like all rational 
writers on the sabject, he strennoasly advocates submission to the dictates of natnre, and 
points out numerous evils which arise from not obeying them. His practice, however, 
has made him acquainted with many cases in which they are hard to follow. He 
enumerates these, and points out gently and aflfectionately how they may be remedied. 
We would willingly quote these very serviceable suggestions; but think it better to 
recommend nurses and young mothers to read them in the work itself." — 

Brighton Guardian, 

**The thanks of every one interested in the welfare of our infantile population, are due 
to the writer of this excellent little work, in which are given such ample directions, 
founded on sound scientific principles, and simple rational common sense, as cannot fail 
to commend themselves. No sensible mother can peruse its pages without a con- 
viction of the utility of the instructions inculcated in them. We trust that the book will 
be extensively circulated to the advantage of thousands of ignorantly treated infants, 
whose ftitnre health and comfort through life might be otherwise compromised by in- 
attention to those simple, wise and natural laws of which Dr. Barker is the exponent." — 

Brighton Examiner. 

** How infants are to be fed and reared is a question to which the answer is all im- 
portant, for the health and happiness of the coming generations depend upon it The 
number of children who die in infancy is enormous, and it is an undoubted fact that 
most of them perish from want of knowledge on the part of those who attempt to rear 
them. This pamphlet will aid those philanthropists who seek to diminish mortality 
among children.'^— i^ri^Afois Ohaerver. 

** Dr. Barker takes especial care to be both copious and clear in the information which 
he offers to mothers for their guidance, in all that concerns the nutrition of their darlings, 
under every variety of circumstance ; and our inspection of his work quite satisfies us 
that conscientiousness and common sense have been with him in its preparation."— 

Brighton Time». 

"This is a very useful little treatise on an important subject, respecting which an 
extraordinary amount of Ignorance is found to prevail, and the consequence of which is 
seen in the premature death of so many infants. The facts contained in this book we 
should like to see disseminated as widely as possible.**— fr^&fdn Gazette, 
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